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PREFACE 

TV yrODERN civilization seems to bring many 
•I- » A undesirable factors with it, and one which, 
stands out prominently is the "fad" which has 
crept into every department in our daily life. 
Medicine has of late made great advances, especi- 
ally on its "preventive" side, but where most 
physicians fear to tread, some well-meaning indi- 
vidual steps forward and unauthoritatively and 
unscientifically shows the public that for centuries 
they have been courting disaster by swallowing 
the wrong food. It is undoubtedly right that we 
should all be, to some extent, upon our guard 
concerning what we put into our interiors ; yet 
this introspection can be carried too far until it 
becomes morbid, and by its means we may bring 
about the very result we wish to avoid. 

It has been my object, therefore, within these 
few pages to reduce dietary to simple common 
sense, and the majority of persons who are of an 
average healthy nature will find it far better and 
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simpler to follow what it dictates. To render the 
volume more complete, I have included Dietary 
in Obesity and Dyspepsia, and also some mention 
of beverages. 

To alcohol a separate chapter has been devoted, 
since its wide use and the misconceptions con- 
nected with it give it great importance. 

There is no intention to dogmatize anywhere. 
Every individual differs to some extent in his pro- 
clivities, but at the same time a broad generaliza- 
tion stands good for all. 

C. S. R. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NECESSITY AND PURPOSES 
OF FOOD 

GENERALLY speaking, it may be stated that 
a food is a substance which, when intro- 
duced into the body, supplies material which 
renews some structure or maintains some vital 
process. It is not necessary that a food should 
yield every kind of material which the body 
requires, for then a single one might suffice for 
the wants of man ; but it should fulfil one or more 
of such requirements, so that by a combination 
of foods the whole wants of the body may be 
supplied. Dietetic articles are not usually of a 
simple nature, but are mixtures of various chemi- 
cal bodies, some of which have a nutritive value, 
while others possess none. 
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The food constituents are usually classified as 
follows : — 

rProteids, e.g. casein, 
I etc. 



Organic 



I. Nitrogenous 



I Albuminoids, e.g. 
V gelatin, etc. 



2. Non-nitrogenous 



Water. 



Carbo-hydrates, e.g. 

sugar, starch. 
Fats, e.g. butter, 

etc. 



Inorganic 



Mineral matters, e.g. sodium, potas- 
sium, lime, phosphorus, etc. 



Food is required by the body for two chief pur- 
poses, viz. to generate heat and to produce and 
maintain the structures under the influence of life 
and exertion. The importance of the latter is the 
more apparent, since wasting of the body is 
familiarly associated with decay of life ; but the 
former is so much the more urgent, that whereas 
the body may waste for a lengthened period and 
yet live, it rapidly dies when the source of heat is 
removed, or eveft greatly lessened. The produc- 
tion of heat in the body, so wonderful in the pro- 
cess and amount, results only from the chemical 
combination of the elements of food, whether on 
the minute scale of the atoms of the several tis- 
sues, or on the larger one connected with respira- 
tion, and is thence called the combustion of food. 
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Those food constituents which tend to generate 
heat are also work and energy producers, and 
later physiology tells us that all the organic food 
constituents have both these properties, while the 
main function of building up and repairing the 
tissues can be fulfilled by the proteids and the 
inorganic constituents, and by these alone. So 
that proteids perform by far the most important 
office in food life, since they are capable of ful- 
filling all the functions of a food. Without pro- 
teids, life cannot continue, since the daily waste of 
the body has to be made good. It is thus possible 
to live for an indefinite period upon lean meat and 
water, as is indeed the experience of certain 
Indian tribes. 

It is understood that the structures of the body 
are in a state of continual change, so that particles 
whiclr are present at one hour may be gone the 
next, and when gone, the structure will be so far 
wasted, unless the process of waste be accom- 
panied by renewal. So it is the duty assigned to 
food to supply each part of the body with the 
very same kind of material that is lost by waste. 
As foods must have the same composition as the 
body, or supply such other materials as by vital 
action may be transformed into the substances of 
the body, it is desirable to have some idea of 
where these substances are found. 

Proteid food is a definite compound of carbon, 
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oxygen, and hydrogen with nitrogen, but often 
associated with a little sulphur and phosphorus. 
"Proteids" are found in the flesh of all animals 
used as food by man, and also in many vegetable 
products. We find the proteid element abun- 
dantly in lean meat, where it is known as 
"myosin," also in the blood and other parts as 
"fibrin." Akin to these are the substances "gela- 
tin" and "chondrin" found in bone and cartilage. 
Proteid is largely found in eggs, where it is known 
as "albumen," usually termed "white of egg," 
and in milk as "casein," the nitrogenous element 
of cheese. In bread proteid is found in the 
' ' gluten " of the wheat, and in peas and beans as 
"legumin" or "vegetable casein." 

The fatty matters composed of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and carbon in certain proportions, are to be 
obtained from both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

The carbo-hydrates are composed of the same 
elements as the foregoing, but in different propor- 
tions. These are largely supplied by vegetables, 
consisting mainly of the starches of all grain, 
roots, and tubers, with the sugars ; in milk they 
exist as milk-sugar or "lactose." 

Lastly, there are the products belonging to the 
mineral kingdom, namely, water in large quantity, 
with various salts of soda, lime, magnesia, pot- 
ash, traces of iron, and other metals. All these 
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must be present in the food supplied, and are 
obtained in all ordinary forms of food from both 
animal and vegetable sources. If our selection 
of food depended solely upon our knowledge 
and judgment, the array of substances mentioned 
as necessary might well mystify us; but there is 
no need for mystification, for independently of 
the aid derived from our appetites, there is the 
great advantage of having foods which contain 
a proportion of nearly all these elements ; and 
combinations of foods have been effected by ex- 
perience which protect even the most ignorant 
from evil consequences. Our appetites and the 
bountiful provision made for us extend our 
choice to both the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, and it is possible to find vegetable foods 
on which man could live as long as upon animal 
food alone. Bread is in vegetable foods what 
flesh is in animal foods, and each within itself 
contains nearly all the elements required for nu- 
trition. 

When, however, we bring knowledge of a 
special kind to the aid of our appetites, we are 
able to discover both the deficiencies in any 
given food and the kind of food which would 
meet them. Thus, a knowledge of the require- 
ments of the system, and of the available uses 
of food, leads to the proper combination of foods 
or to the construction of dietaries. We have 
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thus placed, face to face, the requirements of the 
body and the qualities of food to be used to 
supply them, but it is of common observation 
that the effect of the supply is but temporary 
and needs renewal at definite periods. Hence, 
we see that the needs of the body are tolerably 
uniform, whilst the effect of the supply is tem- 
porary, or that both — the need and the supply — 
are intermittent. 



CHAPTER II 
COMMON SENSE IN DIET 

ON matters of dietary I should be inclined in a 
general way to say that it does not matter 
much what you eat, but that the important point 
is how much you eat, and how you eat it. No 
one, except when generalizing, can dictate to 
another exactly what and how much he should 
eat, for the individual factor differs, but there are 
general statements which more or less hold good 
for all. It does not do for a man nowadays to 
trust simply to his instincts. There was a time 
once, doubtless, when his instincts were sure 
enough guides, as they are now with most of the 
lower animals ; but civilization and the wear and 
tear of modern life have altered this, and mankind 
is full of perverted instincts and cravings, and is 
by no means in harmony with nature. 

Sir Samuel Wilks is reported to have said to an 
interviewer : " Habit is a great deal ; it is second 
nature. A man accustomed to walk twelve miles a 
day cannot do without it. Every one has a natural 
temperament. Follow that and avoid excesses. 

7 
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That's all. A quack may tell you you must eat 
an ounce of albumin, so much starch, so much 
water, and so on, and what you should do. Go 
and have a nice chop. The instincts of the people 
are right. And what about exercise? Jenner 
would have said to you, ' I never walk at all ej^cept 
from my house into my carriage. I hate walking, 
and if I could I would get my servants t(^ carry 
me to bed ! ' That was Sir William Jenner, the 
late Queen's eminent physician. In the last three 
or four centuries we have done better intellectual 
work than ever before, and these have been the 
times of tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcohol. What 
can you make of that ? Again I say, follow your 
instincts." 

These words must not perhaps be taken too 
literally, yet at the same time I regard them as 
most dangerous advice, though with a germ of 
truth. Did we but blindly follow our instincts our 
lives would soon be chaos. In these days it is 
imperative that instinct and reason should go 
hand in hand. A moment's reflection will show 
the truth of this. We usually like to follow our 
instincts because they are perverted, and are so 
attuned to our selfish desires and lower nature. I 
tremble to think of the world governed by instinct. 
However much they aver to the contrary, there 
exists a very large section of the community who 
are nearer living to eat than eating to live. Ex- 
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actly what is on the menu card and what parti- 
cular sauce shall be taken with some special fish, 
seems often of far more importance than all that 
is highest and noblest in the world. 

In considering common sense in dietary we 
must get firmly into our minds that food is taken 
to build up and repair waste tissues and to give 
us energy for our work. The smallest amount 
of food that will accomplish these ends is the 
ideal diet. Any surplus over that amount is cal- 
culated to do harm. The harm that does then 
arise when more food is taken for years than the 
body requires, is so insidious usually in its on- 
set that we quite lose sight of cause and effect. 
There is no special food-stuff that one should 
eliminate from one's dietary as being particularly 
pernicious or harmful. Variation is a great point 
to be thought of, and in this respect the vegetable 
kingdom will give us abundant choice. There is 
no necessity to be a vegetarian or a devotee of a 
free uric-acid diet, or a fruitarian, but the great 
thing that will always tell for good health is sim- 
plicity, especially as simplicity and moderation 
almost always go hand in hand. 

In a later chapter I shall deal with the ques- 
tion of vegetarianism in a broad-minded way, and, 
only with reservations for exceptional individuals, 
we shall come to the definite conclusion that man 
is naturally a mixed feeder, and the history of the 
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evolution of man goes to show that he has be- 
come more carnivorous as time progressed. It 
is certain, however, that a few thrive best on 
diet that is entirely, or almost entirely vegetable, 
but they are, as I have said, exceptional, and 
may be regarded as being arrested in evolution, 
or reversions to a primitive type of human being. 
Good can be sometimes effected in gouty and 
other allied conditions by lessening or entirely 
excluding animal food. But with diseased states 
we have no business in these pages, since it is 
my intention only to deal with the average 
normal individual. It is then, I may state, folly 
to contend that animal food is necessarily poison- 
ous to man, though in excess, as in all other 
things in life, harm may and does arise. 

Though meat is to the average individual a 
desirable food-stuff, yet cutting down its con- 
sumption to a minimum will always be found 
beneficial. For the great majority, one meat meal 
a day is amply sufficient for physiological needs, 
and this is best taken towards the end of the day, 
when work is done and the digestive organs can 
have ample time to perform their functions undis- 
turbed. 

It might be argued, and perhaps with some 
justification, that while some men, with freedom 
from physical work, may be able to live without 
detriment on a relatively small amount of nitro- 
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genous food, such a conclusion would not be 
warranted for the great majority of mankind with 
their necessarily great muscular activity. At once 
we are told that the labourer requires more nitro- 
genous food ; he has a more vigorous appetite, 
and he must take an abundance of meat and other 
foods rich in nitrogen if he is to remain an able 
worker. The same remark is made with regard to 
athletes. The custom certainly exists among men 
in training for athletics, who almost universally 
consume a large amount of meat. Because this 
has been the custom and habit, the majority of 
individuals will not allow any criticism, yet Pro- 
fessor Chittenden, believing that there existed a 
distinct fallacy, ventured to experiment with eight 
University athletes with the most surprising re- 
sults. It was found that a simple diet, compris- 
ing only a relatively small intake of meaty food- 
stuffs, was quite sufficient for the adequate wants 
of the body, and that such a form of diet is 
equally effective with vigorous athletes, accus- 
tomed to strenuous effort, as with professional 
men of more sedentary habits. 

Avocation in life must be taken into account. 
If one has to perform hard physical toil during 
the day, it naturally follows that more intake is 
required to make up for expended energy, and 
to repair tissue wear-and-tear, whereas the seden- 
tary worker is in just the reverse position, and 
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unless he suits his quantity of food to his small 
requirements, he is extremely liable to suffer from 
lassitude, headache, depression, etc., due to the 
fact that excessive waste food-products circulate 
in his blood stream. The sufferer in his ignor- 
ance puts down his symptoms to the wrong cause, 
thinks he is run down, and promptly puts himself 
on tonic medicines, when in reality he wants his 
drains flushed. The brain worker, though he ex- 
pends mental instead of physical energy, requires 
a most moderate dietary, for mental expenditure 
does not involve the same wear-and-tear as phy- 
sical expenditure, and he will the more quickly 
and clearly feel the ill-effects of over-eating, since 
the brain is one of the first organs to suffer. 
After what is usually termed "a good meal," a 
large flux of blood must go to the digestive appa- 
ratus to supply material for the juices, etc., and if 
mental work is performed, contrary to inclination, 
much of that blood is forced to the head, in which 
case digestion suffers. On the other hand, if 
nature is allowed her way, the head is so drained 
of blood that somnolence supervenes, work is 
impossible, and golden moments are wasted. 
Many a reader will take these words unto him- 
self, and will state how well he has got on for 
years eating full, heavy meals ; yet I aver that 
if he reflects for a moment, he will remember 
how time after time he has suffered in many 
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slight ways, though he attributed the symptoms 
to a very different cause. 

Usually the Britisher prides himself on being 
able to eat an excellent breakfast — ham, eggs, 
chops, fish, etc., but for the average member of 
the community I am convinced the really light 
breakfast, as practised in France, is far more 
rational and at the same time more physiological. 
If food is to be taken to repair expended energy 
and wasted tissues, why is much food required 
the first thing in the morning, when we have been 
slumbering for many hours, during which time 
all the functions of our body have been proceed- 
ing at half-speed, and little repair is needed? 
Surely common sense alone will show us that it 
is in the evening that repair is really required, 
and then that the really good meal should be 
indulged in, especially so, when digestion has 
such a much better chance. Should any one be 
working all night, the reverse becomes naturally 
the case. 

At what intervals should meals be taken? Is 
it better to take several small meals, or to con- 
sume one's daily supply of food at one or two 
sittings ? The answer must be that several small 
meals are by far the best. The " one-meal-a-day 
man " is at a double disadvantage, for he is apt 
to overburden the mechanical powers of his 
stomach by the mere weight of food introduced 
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into it at one time ; and again, some of the con- 
stituents of the food are wasted, partly owing to 
the fact that the assimilative powers of the tissues 
are unable to keep pace with the flood of nutri- 
ment which reaches them all at once. In the 
case of persons of feeble digestive power, the 
limitation of the bulk of meals is of even greater 
importance. For them ' ' little and often " is the 
golden rule. 

If we take an average English dinner, the order 
of the courses is thoroughly physiological. The 
usual order of a plain dinner is soup, fish, joint, 
pudding, bread and cheese, and dessert. In 
well-to-do circles the custom exists of com- 
mencing the meal by partaking of hors-d'muvres, 
which consist of small portions of cold pickled 
fish, of raw vegetables, or of highly-flavoured 
sausages thinly sliced, to serve, it is said, as a 
whet to appetite. There is little doubt that there 
is no warrant for such a practice on the part 
of those who are endowed with a fairly good 
appetite and digestion. On an empty stomach 
such food is undesirable, and if appetite be im- 
paired such a stiniulant as hors-d'ceuvres is not 
only unnatural but prejudicial. 

The rationale of the soup is regarded by some 
as calculated to diminish digestive power by 
diluting the gastric juices, but there is no proof 
of this. The benefit from beginning with soup 
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lies partly in the fact that it is readily digested, 
soon enters the blood, and rapidly refreshes the 
hungry man who may feel exhausted at the 
outset of the meal. The system thus gets an 
early instalment of ready-digested food, and 
saves the period of time which, in the absence 
of soup, must be spent by the stomach in deriv- 
ing some nutriment from solid food. Thus the 
organ of digestion itself is rapidly strengthened 
for its forthcoming duties. Another reason why 
soup should come first has been shown by physio- 
logical experiments on animals. It was found 
that the stomach of an animal which some time 
before had digested a full meal had very little 
power to digest albumen introduced directly into 
it. The stomach seemed to be exhausted by the 
effort of digesting a full meal several hours before, 
and to be almost incapable of producing the 
ferment "pepsin," so important to gastric diges- 
tion. But upon certain substances being intro- 
duced first into the stomach, the power to digest 
albumen was enormously increased. Such sub- 
stances were called "peptogens," and the most 
powerful of them were found to be "dextrin" 
and soup made from meat. If the human 
stomach resembles the stomachs of animals in 
this respect, as it does in others, then we may 
say that usually the power of the stomach to 
digest meat, when taken alone, will be com- 
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paratively slight ; but if the meal be begun with 
a plate of soup and a piece of bread, the latter 
will be partly converted into dextrin in the mouth 
by the aid of the saliva, and the extractive matters 
of meat contained in the soup will be absorbed 
in the stomach and help the glands in the walls 
of that organ in the secretion of an abundance 
of pepsin in the gastric juice. When the meat 
is tender and juicy, there is not the same neces- 
sity for soup, for the savoury soluble substances 
which the meat contains are quickly absorbed, and 
act in the same way as the soup would have done. 

The fish, which comes next, is digested more 
easily than butcher's meat, since the muscle 
fibres of fish are arrayed in flaky masses, and 
are not only very short, but are readily separated 
from one another. This course comes before the 
joint in order to prepare the stomach for harder 
work to come. With the meat come vegetables, 
which are not only useful for supplying inor- 
ganic salts, but also probably play another part 
in digestion of a subsidiary character. 

The joint itself is the piece de resistance of the 
meal, giving us the largest bulk of the proteid 
that the body requires. The chief nutritious 
supply being thus afforded to the system, more 
delicate dishes, eaten in smaller quantity and 
esteemed more for their flavour than anything 
else, may follow. 
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The bread and cheese, of course, supply addi- 
tional nutriment to the body ; but if we direct 
attention only to the stomach, and to the chemical 
changes which are going on in it, it is not quite 
easy to see why bread and cheese and dessert 
should be taken at the end of dinner. In fact, 
some regard cheese at this juncture as a mistake. 
If, however, we turn our attention elsewhere, 
we can see a scientific reason for thus terminating 
a dinner. In order to supply abundant gastric 
juice for the digestion of food introduced into 
it, the stomach requires an abundant supply of 
blood, and the nervous system must be kept 
active in order to respond to the calls made 
upon it. The savoury cheese, swallowed in 
small morsels, and the sweet fruits, which 
strongly stimulate the nerves of taste, or nuts, 
which require considerable mastication, cause 
an abundant flow of blood to the nerve-centres ; 
while the frequent movements of swallowing 
stimulate the heart and increase the rapidity of 
the general circulation. 

So far, then, our idea of common-sense dietary 
has laid down no hard-and-fast rules. The only 
point insisted upon is that the quantity should 
not be what it is customary to take, and not what 
others take, but that amount which the body 
really requires to keep it working in a healthy 
fashion. In the reduction of quantity, stress is 
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laid on the elimination of much of the nitrog- 
enous or meaty foods, which in excess tend to 
cause much harm. The old idea in the mouth 
of most is that beef is the backbone of England — 
a trite aphorism which has not much foundation 
in reason. 

I do not purpose to give an analysis of the 
various dietetic articles ; such would be boring 
to read, and one must obviate the misconception 
that sensible nutrition depends upon having a 
pair of scales always at one's elbow. Yet at the 
same time it may have some value to compare 
some of the food-stuffs from their nourishing and 
economic standpoint. The nitrogenous or proteid 
element should be our main consideration, and 
we will take what should be considered sufficient, 
according to Chittenden, as a daily portion, and 
from that show the equivalents in other food- 
stuffs. To most the quantity will seem ridicu- 
lously small ; but not only the latest research, 
but experience, will show that it is an eminently 
common-sense quantity, and those who have the 
courage and the patience to test the matter will 
find it is the amount consistent with real health 
of mind and body. 

As regards meat, about half a pound of un- 
cooked lean meat will provide our daily proteid 
requirement, or the same amount of poultry. 
With most fish three-quarters of a pound will be 
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necessary, while with lean smoked bacon seven- 
eighths of a pound is needed. In the vegetable 
kingdom the so-called pulses, viz. peas, beans, 
and lentils, provide a larger amount of nitrogen 
than beef, and the same may be said of cheese, 
though we must not forget the digestibility of 
these latter differ so that an increase in their 
quantity becomes necessary. Of course, a highly 
nitrogenous animal food like lean meat, eggs, 
fish, etc., cannot alone serve as an advantageous 
food for man. We recognize at once the phil- 
osophy of a mixed diet, for there are other food- 
stuffs to be considered also, viz. the fats and 
carbo-hydrates. The meat foods tend to overdo 
the nitrogenous part and the vegetable products 
the carbo-hydrate ; so that the ideal diet is found 
in a judicious mixture of food-stuffs of both 
animal and vegetable origin. Wheat bread with 
butter, or fat bacon, bread and milk, eggs with 
bacon, meat with potatoes, in fact the common 
everyday household dishes, provide combination 
which can easily be made to accord with true 
scientific requirements. 

The economic side of the question must not be 
lost sight of. The price we pay for our food- 
Stuffs does not run concurrently with its nutritive 
value. The price increases as a rule according to 
the cost of cartage, or of special preparation, and 
the rarity of the particular article is a great factor 
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in its cost. Two quarts of milk will give us all 
the proteid requirement we need for a day and 
half the amount of the other constituents, and 
its cost is trifling. A pound loaf of wheat bread 
would give us, with the milk, all the nourishment 
required at little extra outlay. This would not be 
strictly physiological, but it will serve to illustrate 
the contrast of the above cost to what is usually 
paid for table delicacies. This only tends to 
show what might be done by simple living, when 
the needs of the body may be amply satisfied at 
such comparatively slight expense. 

Oatmeal is a food-stuff which is far too much 
neglected, since its nourishing qualities, coupled 
with its low price, make it a most valuable adjunct 
to our dietary. As is well known, it is now the 
staple article of diet in many parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland, where luxurious habits have 
not crept in. 

Any attempt to follow a daily routine which 
accords with the true needs of the body leads 
necessarily towards foods derived from the plant 
kingdom, with the adoption of simple dietary 
habits, and with greater freedom from the exciting 
influence of the richer animal foods. Natural 
sugars are of undoubted use to the body. In 
children there is a definite craving for sweetmeats 
in all their various forms, and unless taken to 
very great excess, parents are not wise to curtail 
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their use so rigorously as they often do. Sugar- 
candy is one of the purest sweets, containing 
about 20 per cent of water and 80 per cent of 
crystallizable sugar. Toffee is a highly nutritious 
substance, and makes a most agreeable substitute 
for "cod liver oil and malt" in the case of ill- 
nourished children. Chocolate contains about 45 
per cent of cane-sugar mixed with cocoa powder, 
which sweetmeat appeals to the adult as well as 
to children, and forms a food article not to be 
despised. 

Fruits of all kinds are always a delightful addi- 
tion to our dietetic armamentarium, though their 
jesthetic qualities predominate rather than the 
strictly nutritive, and we eat them more for their 
sweetness and flavour than for the actual nourish- 
ment which they afford. From a nutritive point 
of view, fruits may be artificially divided into 
flavour-fruits and food-fruits. In the former list 
one would include all fruits which contain more 
than 80 per cent of water, such as oranges, grapes, 
peaches, apricots, etc., and in these it is the 
sugar especially that gives food value to the 
article ; while the mild acids and other extractives, 
together with the water of the fruit, help in other 
ways in the maintenance of good health. Apples, 
when thoroughly ripe, are above reproach if 
properly masticated, but the raw fruit is some- 
what indigestible (one large apple requires about 
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three hours and ten minutes for its digestion by 
the stomach), and may cause trouble to a delicate 
stomach. A baked apple, on the other hand, is 
both savoury and wholesome, and if served with 
sugar and cream constitutes a most healthful and 
satisfying article of diet. 

The food-fruits are not to be despised from a 
nutritive point of view, and must take a prominent 
position in our common-sense diet. The banana 
is the best example, and since it can be procured 
so cheaply, we possess in this fruit a potential 
source of inexpensive nourishment which may 
one day be of great importance. Excelling even 
the banana in nutritive value are the dried fruits, 
such as the date and raisin and fig. To show 
their worth one can say that half a pound of dates 
and half a pint of milk makes an ample and satis- 
fying meal for a person engaged in sedentary 
labour. Nuts are of very nutritive value ; indeed, 
bulk for bulk, dry nuts are amongst the most 
nutritive foods which we possess, but unfortun- 
ately they are not readily digested by the stomach, 
though to a large extent this difficulty can be 
overcome by specially efficient mastication. The 
chestnut is probably the most valuable as an 
article of diet, and the poorer peasantry of Central 
France, during the autumn and ,winter, often 
make two meals a day from it alone. The almond 
is another very valuable form of nut, containing 
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a large percentage of albuminous matter. No 
ifian, it has been said, need starve on a journey 
who can fill his waistcoat pocket with almonds. 

As has been stated before, and as we see from 
the above, a diet which conforms to the true 
nutritive requirements of the body must neces- 
sarily lead towards vegetable food, for in no other 
satisfactory way can too much nitrogenous matter 
be avoided, and at the same time the proper pro- 
portion of other food constituents be obtained. 
This, however, does not mean vegetarianism, but 
only putting greater reliance upon vegetable 
foods, and at the same time a corresponding 
lessening in animal food. 

In summing up, then, we see that common- 
sense dietary is, to any one who cares to reflect 
on what has been said, a comparatively simple 
matter, and easy enough to follow. No particular 
food is recommended at the expense of another. 
The correlation of the quantity of food to the real 
bodily needs is the one great point of importance, 
and practical experience will show any one that 
this quantity is very much less than he deems it 
to be, and if only he will endeavour to forget 
common usage and past habits and reduce his 
daily nutriment, especially the nitrogenous ele- 
ment, to his minimum needs, the odds are he will 
enjoy a mental and physical health he little dreamt 
of attaining. Fruits, nuts, etc. have been referred 
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to in order to draw attention to their value, which 
as a rule is far too much neglected. 

As has been well said, "Temperance in diet, 
like temperance in other matters, leads to good 
results," and our physiological evidence points out 
plainly, like a sign-post all can read, that there is 
no demand on the part of the body for such 
quantities of food as custom and habit call for. 
Healthfulness and longevity are the prizes awarded 
for the successful pursuance of a temperate life, 
modelled in conformity with Nature's laws. In- 
temperance, on the other hand, in diet as in other 
matters, is equally liable to be followed by dis- 
aster. The key-note of this chapter is moderation 
and simplicity. In the carrying out of these 
theories lies all that we would wish for ourselves 
in health and strength. 



CHAPTER III 

FACTORS INFLUENCING DIET 

WE have already seen when speaking of 
"Common Sense in Diet" that the amount 
of food, and to a smaller yet certain extent the 
quality also, should vary as regard the bodily 
needs. A man who is most of the day perform- 
ing hard physical labour will necessarily require 
more food than the sedentary individual. In this 
respect man is analogous to a steam engine, which 
requires more fuel according to the distance and 
rate it has to travel. For hard work all the nutri- 
tive constituents will require augmenting, but the 
carbo-hydrates have the advantage of being a 
cheaper source of supply, and fat is less bulky, so 
that those who can afford this last will do well to 
utilize it as a source of energy. A nitrogenous 
increase is needed to make up for the muscular 
wear-and-tear, and not so much to provide addi- 
tional energy. 

When one desires to work the muscular system 
to the height of its capacity, as in the case of a 
man entering into an athletic contest, he goes into 

2S 
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what is termed "training." For this the energy 
and condition of the whole system have to be 
thought of, and superfluous water and fat got rid 
of in order that the functions of important organs 
may be impeded as little as possible. Training 
usually involves a combination of diet and exer- 
cise, and a period of six weeks is usually devoted 
to the process. The change from the usual diet 
should not be too sudden, but duly graduated, 
and the food selected should be palatable and 
digestible. It is usual for lean meat to enter 
largely into a dietary for training, since it is seen 
that such leads to the removal of superfluous 
water and fat, lessens weight, and adds firmness 
and endurance to the muscles. Beef and mutton, 
roast or grilled and "underdone," are usually 
preferred. Stale bread, or toast, with a small 
quantity of green vegetables and potatoes, are 
allowed. Such things as entrees, puddings, and 
pastry are strictly forbidden, besides all sauces 
and condiments, thus tending to a simple diet. 
If, from the exercise involved, perspiration ensues, 
water must be taken to make up for this loss ; but 
water should only be taken just to allay thirst, and 
should be slowly sipped. Alcohol is better elimin- 
ated altogether. If any be taken, it must be the 
lightest wines or a little beer. No spirits in any 
circumstances. Tea, coffee, cocoa, barley-water, 
or toast-and-water are the best beverages. 
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Sandow's habits as regards his dietetic methods 
may be of interest, since he seems to have studied 
such questions thoroughly from a practical point 
of view. " Mr. Sandow does not follow any pre- 
scribed diet, but eats whatever he desires, always 
being careful to eat less than he craves rather 
than more. He eats very slowly. Sometimes he 
takes a cup of weak tea and a little bread in the 
morning, but usually his first meal is eaten about 
noon. He eats again about six o'clock, and again 
about midnight, after his exhibition of feats of 
strength is over. He smokes a good deal, and 
drinks beer and other alcoholic beverages." 
Other men of his type would vary their regimen 
a good deal, and in such questions undoubtedly 
the individual factor is important. One can only 
generalize. 

Those of adult age whose avocation in life 
is of an intellectual or sedentary nature have per- 
haps to be more careful of their dietary than 
most. Their minimum amount of physical exer- 
cise greatly lessens their chance of throwing off 
waste matters, and if they are not careful there is 
a great chance of their tissues getting clogged 
and their blood-stream poisoned with waste 
material, the symptoms of which they usually 
put down to a very different cause. Such persons 
should not attempt to consume the same quantity 
of food as those whose duties involve muscular 
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activity in the open air. The quality of food they 
take may also be modified with advantage. 

Brain work per se does not involve bodily 
waste at all. The common-sense deduction from 
this is obvious. The brain naturally, like any 
other part of the body, requires good healthy 
blood, and wants to be well nourished in order 
that it may perform its high functions satisfac- 
torily ; but at the same time there is no special 
brain food, and the popular idea that phosphorus 
in the food is essential has no foundation what- 
ever in fact. The digestibility of a food is of far 
greater importance to a brain worker than its 
chemical composition. The diet for a mental 
worker, then, should be small compared with that 
of a physically active man. Besides being small, 
the tendency should be towards frequent meals of 
easily digested food. Much food necessitates 
much blood being employed by the digestive 
organs, which means less for the brain, causing 
that feeling of somnolence and inaptitude for 
work which most of us have experienced after 
a heavy meal. Enforced thought brings blood to 
the head away from the stomach, causing mal- 
digestion. It must be remembered also that the 
digestion of heavy meals involves a greater ex- 
penditure of nerve force. Besides fish, eggs, 
milk, light well-made bread, fresh vegetables and 
fruit should form the basis of the diet. Only a 
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small quantity of butcher's meat should be taken, 
and that especially on those occasions when the 
brain worker is able to take more physical exer- 
cise. Some animal fat is, however, useful, such 
as fresh butter or cream, or a rasher or two of 
fat bacon for breakfast. If a man be doing 
neither physical or mental work, he will of course 
require much less food ; but of all the constituents 
of his dietary it is the fats and the carbo-hydrates 
that must be restricted more than the proteid food 
(see chap, i), for even when resting there is some 
wear-and-tear proceeding requiring renewal, 
though there is little expenditure of energy. 

With advancing years the functions of all the 
organs tend to grow less active, while the capacity 
for physical exercise becomes less, so that though 
there is less need for food on account of lessened 
physical and mental activity, there is at the same 
time less power of digesting and assimilating, on 
account of the degenerative changes which are 
concomitant to age. All these inevitable changes 
need appropriate and corresponding alteration in 
the amount and kind of food taken. A young 
child not having enough nutriment is in danger, 
while with age the danger is in the tendency to 
overfeed. Should more nourishment than is good 
be taken as age advances, fat is apt to accumu- 
late, or symptoms of rheumatism or gout to 
appear. 
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As Sir Henry Thompson says in his work on 
Diet in Relation to Age and Activity: "I have 
come to the conclusion that a proportion amount- 
ing at least to more than one-half of the chronic 
complaints which embitter the middle and latter 
part of life among the middle and upper classes 
of the population is due to avoidable errors in 
diet. . . . Less nutriment, therefore, must be 
taken as age advances, or rather as activity 
diminishes, or the individual will suffer . . . 
and on this principle man may yet long continue, 
provided he is not the victim of some inherited 
taint or vice of system too powerful to be 
dominated, or that no unhappy accident inflicts 
a lasting injury on the machine, or no unfor- 
tunate exposure to insanitary poison has shaken 
the frame by long exhausting fever ; and then, 
with a fair constitution, he may remain free from 
serious troubles, and active to a right good old 
age, reaching far beyond the conventional seventy 
years which were formerly supposed to represent 
the full limit of man's fruitful life and work on 
earth." 

As age advances, well-meaning friends and 
relations are only too apt to think that extra 
nourishment and support is necessary, doing 
much harm thereby. Certainly any change in 
the diet should be gradual and not sudden. 
Large heavy meals are specially to be avoided. 
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Small meals consisting of easily digested materials 
should follow one another at not too long inter- 
vals. Meat should be taken only in moderation, 
while the vegetable food may be somewhat in- 
creased. Some bland nourishment at the bedside 
is often useful in case there is a sensation of 
hunger in the early morning ; this also tends to 
prevent wakefulness if such a condition exists at 
that hour. 

There are scientific reasons for stating that a 
woman requires less nutriment than a man, even 
apart from the fact that she is usually of slighter 
build and usually does not lead such an active 
life. Knowing this, it is not surprising that 
some of the aggravated cases of obesity should 
be among the women of the luxurious classes 
of society. During the period of lactation a 
woman should be provided with a more liberal 
diet, especially of milk foods. 

Climate and season are also factors influencing 
diet. It is well known that in tropical countries, 
as well as in countries where the hot seasons are 
prolonged, as in the south of Europe, the natives 
live hiuch on vegetable food and fruit when these 
can be obtained, and consume much less animal 
food and fatty substances than elsewhere; whereas 
in Arctic regions the inhabitants consume enor- 
mous quantities of animal flesh and fat. We saw 
in chapter i that certain of our food constituents 
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by their combustion create heat with us ; so that 
it is natural to suppose that if the temperature 
of the atmosphere is high, not only do we want 
to dissipate our heat more by lighter clothing, 
but we also want to limit our intake of the heat- 
forming foods. If we pass into a climate where 
the opposite is the case, viz. where the sur- 
rounding medium of air has a low temperature, 
the exact reverse holds good. The influence of 
season on the amount and quality is similar to 
the above, only in a less degree. In Britain 
during the heat of summer less food as a whole 
is needed, and less animal food and fats should 
be consumed, and fruit should be taken in their 
place. 

Many peculiar views exist in different persons 
with regard to particular articles of food. Some 
people cannot digest milk properly ; others can- 
not take eggs in any form ; some can eat no 
fat, etc. As I shall point out in another chapter, 
these seeming idiosyncrasies often occur through 
people getting fixed ideas in their minds against 
an article of diet ; but apart from that there is 
no doubt that these digestive peculiarities do 
exist, and the explanation is by no means obvious. 
These tendencies may be inherited. Some eat 
largely, some always eat small meals ; some digest 
slowly and poorly, while others seem to have the 
digestion of an ostrich. We recognize then that 
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the individual must be studied before we can dog- 
matize to liim as to exactly how much and what 
he shall eat, though no advice is more frequently 
given, in the course of common conversation by 
one stranger with another, than that which con- 
cerns his food and drink. Because such-and- 
such a diet suits himself, the individual feels 
himself warranted in ramming his regimen down 
the throat of all he meets. "One man's meat 
is another man's poison " is a common saying, 
and there is plenty of truth in it. Custom in 
diet works wonders. Our bodies seem to have 
the power of digesting mostly and best those 
foods that we are accustomed to, and we are 
rudely reminded of this fact when we go abroad 
and live under different dietetic conditions. We 
can generalize and lay down certain rules, but 
we must be careful before we apply them to 
special individuals. Every man should be, in 
the matter of diet, a law unto himself. Should 
he overstep the just limits. Nature will remind 
him some time or other, and, for his sake, the 
sooner the better. It is always well for us to 
bear in mind that Nature never forgives. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON DIGESTION 

ONE is safe in saying that there is nothing 
of any importance in our daily life with 
which mental influence is not consciously or un- 
consciously brought into play, and in the ques- 
tion of digestion the mind factor must hold a 
prominent place. This is not only of great theo- 
retical interest, but has a practical bearing, as 
will be seen later. There is no necessity here 
to discuss exactly what we mean by mind ; suffice 
it to say that one does not refer to that mind 
with which every one is acquainted, viz. the 
ordinary reasoning power. Psychologists are all 
more or less agreed that mind is of a dual nature, 
each of the component parts acting in harmony 
together. It is, however, the part of our mentality 
working unconsciously which governs the func- 
tions, condition, and nutrition of the body, which 
affects the quality and quantity of the secretions, 
and secures the welfare of those processes within 
us which are not under our voluntary control. 

34 
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Hack Tuke's classic work on the connection 
of mind and body divides the action of the mind 
into that comprised by intellect, emotion, and 
will ; and out of the whole number of special 
instances he gives, we find that 36 per cent are 
due to the intellect, 56 per cent to the emotions, 
and 8 per cent to the will. 

In the digestive organs, will power has control 
over only the commencement and termination of 
the alimentary tract, having no direct power what- 
ever over all that lies between. In the mouth 
we have absolute discretion as to what we shall 
insert in the way of food, but the instant the bolus 
of nutriment has been passed by the back of the 
tongue into the gullet all voluntary power ceases 
and unconscious mind action sways what follows. 
When digestion is over and the detritus lies in 
the last section of our large bowel, then conscious 
control again comes into evidence, giving us the 
power to extrude at will. 

Wherever the conscious limits are reached, the 
powers of the unconscious mind begin, and its 
actions may be truly said to be on the whole far 
more rational and beneficial than those due to 
so-called reason, which is so often at fault when 
allowed to- act as guide, whereas the unconscious 
mind in health seldom errs. 

The psychical factor is intimately bound up 
with the sensations of appetite and hunger. It 
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is difficult to define these terms exactly, though 
appetite may be described as the desire for food, 
and hunger as the need for it. Appetite is de- 
pendent partly upon hunger, but partly also upon 
the state of the stomach and alimentary tract 
generally. Thus, an individual may complain of 
hunger even though the stomach is full, if the 
food is prevented from reaching the tissues of 
the body ; or the stomach may be empty, and yet 
no complaint of hunger made, as, for example, 
in the case of those who have to be fed by the 
bowel. While, then, appetite can hardly exist 
without some degree of hunger, the latter may 
be present without the accompaniment of the 
former. In normal health, however, both seem 
to exist together, and we find that appetite is a 
true indication of the amount of nourishment 
required by the body generally. 

Let us now see how various mental states may 
influence the various digestive processes. The 
mere idea of food to those who need it excites 
the function of the salivary glands, and saliva (in 
more or less abundance) is poured into the mouth. 
The thought of acid fruit will cause the mouth 
to water, hence it has been jokingly, though truly 
said, that a successful way of stopping discordant 
street noises is to suck a lemon within full view, 
for example, of a German band. The same hap- 
pens in the stomach. The mere sight, thought, 
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or smell of food are followed, if appetite be pre- 
sent, by a profuse flow of gastric juice of a 
peculiarly powerful nature, which may continue 
for as long as four hours. Hence the importance 
for digestion of such aesthetic aids to appetite as 
agreeable surroundings, a well-appointed table 
and good cooking, and the use before dinner of 
such ticklers of the palate as bitters, or what are 
described on the menu as hors-d'ceuvres. These 
statements are facts founded upon experiments 
which have been made upon animals and upon 
men whose accidental injuries have rendered 
them fit subjects for such experiment. 

It is in the emotions, however, that we shall 
find the greatest effects upon the various digestive 
functions. All pleasurable emotions tend to aid 
(^igestion by promoting the action of the heart 
and the blood circulation, and thus indirectly the 
various digestive juices, while they also impart 
firmness and regularity to the muscular contrac- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. On the other 
hand, depressing emotions tend to have the 
opposite effect. Fear will so dry the mouth and 
throat from cessation of the salivary secretion that 
raw rice cannot be swallowed. This ordeal, based 
upon physiological fact, is used in India for the 
detection of the murderer. The suspected man is 
brought forward and given a handful of dry rice 
to swallow. If he is innocent he can probably 
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do this ; if he is guilty he positively cannot, fear 
having completely dried his mouth. Such a 
judicial test is, of course, much open to objection, 
since the mere fact of being a suspect would tend 
to inhibit the salivary flow in many individuals, 
even though they were guiltless of the crime. 

The emotions not only affect the quantity of the 
saliva, but may alter its quality, so as to render it 
poisonous, in the same way probably as the saliva 
of an enraged animal may become so. A case 
illustrating this curious fact was reported in the 
Lancet. A boy nine and a half years old was 
bitten by another boy in a fit of anger. There 
was no evidence of rabies, but the boy died. He 
was seized with all the symptoms of hydrophobia 
forty-eight days after the bite, and succumbed in 
twenty-four hours. Many other similar cases could 
be quoted. On the stomach the emotions have 
a great effect. The sight of vomiting, certain 
smells, or thoughts about a sea voyage, or the 
idea that an emetic has been taken, may and 
often does produce nausea or vomiting. The 
story is told of a passenger on a Channel steamer 
who was very sea-sick. In the act of retching he 
lost a valuable set of artificial teeth overboard. 
The emotion produced by the loss instantly cured 
him of his mal de mer! 

Popular opinion has always associated bile and 
bad temper, or melancholy, and it is as fitting to 
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speak of the " gall of bitterness" as of the "bitter- 
ness of gall." There is no doubt that melancholy 
and jealousy increase the output of the bilious 
secretion, and at the same time vitiate its quality, 
so that it reacts most deleteriously on the body. 
Fright may check the secretion of bile and cause 
jaundice. 

When we come to the bowel, we find similar 
eifects produced. A bread pill, swallowed with 
the idea that it has purgative properties, produces 
the desired effect. Fear increases the secretion 
from the intestinal walls, and may cause diarrhoea. 

From the foregoing, then, it is easy to see what a 
practical influence the mind has over the processes 
of digestion. In fact, the reader himself can make 
the obvious deductions from what has been said. 
To the average individual it is extremely harmful 
to allow the mind to dwell upon the digestion ; 
such introspection becomes morbid and can only 
interfere with the safe unconscious mind control. 
In my belief, the statement which I so often hear 
that certain people cannot digest milk, or eggs, 
or that the simplest article of diet is alleged to 
disagree, is due to the pernicious effect of a false 
idea. Because once upon a time that particular 
article of the dietary happened to cause untoward 
symptoms, it is presumed that it did not suit their 
constitution, and so it is forsworn for evermore, 
and if indulged in, certainly does bring about a 
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renewal of the distress. The idea concerning the 
special food becomes so fixed in the mind that its 
only logical result could be as stated. Usually, 
I have found that when taken unawares, thus pre- 
venting morbid mental action, there was no un- 
toward result. Now, I do not mean to say that 
there are not some who, from a constitutional pecu- 
liarity, cannot digest certain simple foods, yet as a 
rule such mal-digestion ensues only from foolish 
and illogical mental action. It is a psychological 
law that attention concentrated upon sensation 
renders it more and more acute, and further that 
every idea has its effect. What we expect we 
shall probably realize in the way of morbid 
sensation. Those who have small interest in the 
higher things of life, fall back on the good things 
of the table for reflection, and become so intro- 
spective that after a time they can only eat dishes 
cooked in special ways, and with special sauces, 
etc., everything else disagrees with them. Here, 
then, we have one great rule to observe : Do not 
permit introspection concerning the effect of food- 
stuffs. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible for us to escape 
from all the depressing emotions of this life, but 
whenever possible, it is best not to eat a hearty 
meal while the mind is consumed with anger, but 
to wait for a serener state. Accompanying such 
emotions as profound grief, there is little chance 
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of eating much, for appetite in such circumstances 
is usually lost. When eating, the more composed 
the mental atmosphere, the better will be the 
digestion. Light and pleasant conversation pro- 
motes digestion. The senses of smell and sight 
and taste should all be gratified. An unappetizing 
odour, dirty plates or tablecloth, or repugnant 
dishes however nutritious, will all tend to militate 
against happy function. 

Habit with regard to meal times is largely a 
mental factor. In precisely the same way as we 
form objective habits, so our internal economy 
easily gets into the way of performing its various 
functions in a rhythmical fashion, under which 
condition those functions are usually performed in 
the healthiest fashion. Hence, though " eat when 
you are hungry" may be an excellent adage, if 
possible we should so frame our habits that we 
become hungry at the right times and at regular 
intervals. Obviously changes in occupation, in 
climate, and other circumstances may require us 
to alter the regime. Most of us who pass more or 
less through the same daily routine can nearly 
always frame strict habits with regard to meals, 
and adhere to them. 

It is extremely important to establish good 
digestive habits in the young. Foods have the 
capabilities of bringing about the secretion of a 
specific kind of gastric juice, specially adapted to 
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the requirements of their own digestion. Now, 
if a child through a whim will not eat fat, and he 
be not encouraged to do so by his parents, he 
may ultimately lose the power of producing the 
secretion specially suited to the digestion of fatty 
foods, and may thus be unable to eat sufficient 
fat all his life afterwards, and so suffer from 
impaired nutrition. This would be the more 
regrettable, as there is good reason for believing 
that such inability to digest and absorb fat renders 
a person specially liable to become a victim to 
tuberculous disease. 

If possible, dinner, the principal meal of the 
day, should be taken after the work is over, for 
then not only may comparative repose be enjoyed 
after it, but during the meal there is less chance 
of the mind working, thinking, and worrying, 
which would mean blood flowing to the brain at 
the expense of the stomachic circulation, thus 
tending to mal-digestion. 

This is a point of importance : the stomach and 
the mind cannot be active simultaneously; therefore 
at meals, and for a time after if possible, let 
that poor, much-abused organ have it all its own 
way. 



CHAPTER V 
DIET IN CONSTIPATION 

THIS functional disturbance is one of the. 
commonest troubles of civil life, and it 
occurs so frequently in people who are otherwise 
perfectly healthy, that to a great extent it cannot 
be regarded as a disease, but as the natural re- 
sult of artificial conditions acting upon a healthy 
body. The natural stimulus to the movement of 
the bowels is afforded by the mechanical or 
chemical irritation exerted by the indigestible 
residues of food. Our ancestors, generations 
ago, probably never suffered from constipation, 
because their food was either not cooked at all 
or was imperfectly cooked, so that the indiges- 
tible residue was abundant and proved an effi- 
cient stimulus. In modern days the greater part 
of that which is tough and indigestible is removed, 
and what remains cooking tends to soften, so 
that much of the bowel stimulus is wanting. 

Many of the dietetic methods of curing consti- 
pation consist in giving foods which contain some 
indigestible residue. Thus, sufferers are encour- 
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aged to eat bread made from whole meal or bran ; 
stewed or raw apples, figs, prunes, etc. Marma- 
lade, which partly consists of the hard skin of the 
orange cut into strips, exerts a mechanical stimu- 
lating effect upon the intestine, as well, as a 
chemical action by the sugar. Fruit contains 
sugar and helpful salts, and these latter without 
sugar occur in other vegetables. The sugar ex- 
ists in large quantities in such fruit as figs, 
prunes, tamarinds, and the like, and sugar given 
alone in the form of honey, treacle, etc., tends to 
act as a laxative. It is still more efficient when 
given as marmalade or jam, because, besides the 
sugar there exists the mechanical stimulation of 
the seeds or skins. Vegetables have a double 
stimulant action, in part mechanical, from their 
indigestible constituents, and in part chemical 
from the salts they contain. Moreover, some of 
them increase the movements of the bowels by 
giving rise to the evolution of gas, which aids 
their expulsive action. Oatmeal porridge for 
breakfast is a good laxative, and its action is 
still further increased if treacle be taken with it. 
Various kinds of bread have been employed to 
help those who suffer from constipation, the 
essential point being that the flour should not 
be too finely ground, so that whole-meal and 
bran breads are used. Ginger-bread also tends 
to have a laxative action. Fruit and vegetables 
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have been mentioned as useful owing to their in- 
digestible particles and salts. A tomato eaten 
at breakfast will often keep the bowels regular, 
and a raw apple, eaten the first thing in the 
morning before breakfast, tends to have the same 
effect. Stewed fruits, and especially prunes, have 
all a laxative action, and may be used at meal 
times for this purpose. Jam and marmalade have 
already been referred to in this connection. 

Constipation arises at times from the contents 
of the bowel being too dry to be easily propelled, 
so that the imbibition of an extra amount of water 
may make all the difference. Many people drink 
too little water ; therefore a tumblerful of hot or 
cold water, whichever is preferred, should be 
taken the first thing in the morning, and the 
last thing at night. The quality of the water 
drunk may also possibly be at fault. Those 
living on a chalky soil and drinking hard water 
are very liable to suffer from constipation. In 
such districts, soft water should be obtained and 
used for cooking purposes, and for drinking, 
the bottled mineral waters should be mostly 
employed. Tea may be made with them also. 

Tea, from the astringent tannic acid which is 
found in the infusion, is thought to be some- 
what constipating in its effect, but individuals 
seem to differ greatly as regard its action in this 
respect. With the majority of persons it is, if 
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anything, found to have the opposite effect, es- 
pecially if taken upon a comparatively empty 
stomach, and this effect is probably due mostly 
to the hot water which overcomes the tendency 
to the constipating effect of the tannin. Cider 
has a decidedly laxative action, though it is apt 
to produce colic in many persons, and malt 
liquors sometimes act similarly. On the other 
hand, red wines are usually astringent, and so 
often is sherry. Milk is a very constipating 
fluid, very largely because it is so well digested 
and assimilated that hardly any residue is left 
in the bowel to act as a mechanical stimulant ; 
and if drunk in large draughts it may form firm 
curds which, instead of being properly digested, 
form stringy masses which become felted to- 
gether and form hard masses that are exceed- 
ingly difficult to evacuate. 

This sums up the relation of constipation to 
dietary. Of course many other factors enter into 
the causation and treatment of this often obsti- 
nate complaint ; but beyond mentioning them it 
does not come within my province to discuss 
them in detail here. Constipation is often pro- 
duced and kept up because a good habit is not 
engendered by going to the lavatory regularly 
at stated times. Our bodily functions become 
the victim of habits in the same way as do our 
mental functions. Much may often be done, 
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then, by establishing this habit. Want of ex- 
ercise, producing general torpor of the intestines, 
is another point to be thought of, and especially 
is this a cause where the abdominal muscles are 
flabby from undue deposition of fat or from re- 
peated childbirths. Massage of the abdomen 
often gives excellent results. 

Lastly, a warning must be given about drugs 
for the alleviation and cure of constipation. They 
are much abused, and most commonly they are 
taken on the individual's own initiative, and after 
temporary relief, only tend to produce a reaction 
and cause a chronic condition far from desirable. 
Truly there are people whose bowels seem to lack 
the necessary natural stimulus, and artificial aid 
must be sought in the shape of drugs ; but these 
are exceptional, and the majority must look to the 
natural means for cure — diet and exercise. 



CHAPTER VI 
EXCESSIVE FEEDING 

PHYSICIANS daily see so much harm arising 
from the excessive consumption of food, that 
at times it seems to them a moot point whether 
the dangers therefrom are not as great as from 
excessive drinking, though perhaps the results 
of the former are more insidious in their onset 
and less easily traced. In the twentieth century 
food is so variable, cooked in so many ways, 
made artificially so palatable and alluring, that 
we are much tempted to far exceed the physio- 
logical needs of the body. Directly we begin 
to simplify our dietary, one of the great tempta- 
tions to over-eat is removed from our path. It 
is not well to be too niggardly and tend to be 
ascetic. A French writer said, " Pour avoir assez, 
il faut avoir trap." That is, in moderation a 
slight excess will form a small reserve for the 
body to call upon at any time if necessary. Yet, 
on the whole, less harm is likely to ensue from 
keeping near the minimum than from over- 
stepping it. 
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The evils of an insufficient diet are fairly 
obvious. When an individual is resting in bed, 
through illness or not, it is often by far the 
best thing to under-feed him — at any rate from 
the point of view of the relations and friends it 
is under-feeding ; for in most cases of illness it 
is the greatest desire of these latter to be always 
cramming the sufferer with food to keep up his 
strength ! In other cases, prolonged under- 
feeding generally lowers the energy and strength 
of the system, and diminishes resisting power to 
disease. 

The harmful results accruing from excess of 
food at one time is mostly local, upsetting only 
the digestive organs themselves. Vomiting may 
be more or less the immediate result, indicating 
Nature's effort to relieve herself, or the contents 
of the stomach may be only partially digested, 
the part which is unabsorbed undergoing fer- 
mentative processes in the bowel, producing 
diarrhoea. Discomforts in various degrees are 
a natural symptom. In the average adult these 
effects are transitory and of comparatively little 
moment ; but in advanced age, from shock, or 
from flatulent distension of the stomach pressing 
against a weak or flabby heart, a fatal result may 
occur. 

-The general effects of chronic over-feeding are 
insidious, and are local and remote. The most 
4 
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obvious evil result is obesity, though many stout 
men have been small feeders all their lives, and 
some who habitually eat large quantities of food 
remain of the lean type. Obesity is more likely 
to come about if the very liberal dietary has 
included plenty of the carbo-hydrates and fats. 
Excess of proteid material by itself does not 
necessarily cause stoutness, though as a rule the 
big meat-eater partakes greatly of other food- 
constituents at the same time. Another effect 
of continued excessive eating is that the habit 
tends to over-distend the stomach, and leads to 
dilatation of that organ with its consequent un- 
desirable symptoms. Since the chemical pro- 
cesses consequent upon the absorption of food- 
stuffs involve the evolution of heat, and the 
larger amount of food absorbed, the greater must 
be the amount of heat emitted, we find in big 
eaters that they emit more heat than spare eaters. 
As a matter of fact, big feeders generally perspire 
freely. 

Perhaps the slowest effect to show itself is the 
worst, and that is a general constant poisoning 
of the system. When food is taken much in 
excess, the digestive juices cannot adequately 
cope with the large bulk, with the consequence 
that mal-products and half-way products of diges- 
tion are formed, which when absorbed into the 
blood-stream, slowly but surely work their havoc. 
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Many nervous disturbances are due to this chronic 
poisoning, such as headache, irritability, depres- 
sion, drowsiness, lassitude, and so forth, evidence 
of which is not far to seek in any community. 
Gout is an ever-present evil, due in the majority of 
instances not to excess of any special article of diet, 
but to long-continued neglect of keeping down 
the food-limit. In course of years the circulating 
blood-poisons of the gourmand affect the tissue, 
and tend to cause premature old age. The main 
physical change when senility is supervening is 
an alteration in the walls of the blood vessels, 
rendering them harder, more brittle, and less 
elastic, and liable to give way on a slight undue 
strain. Professor Metchnikofif, who has made a 
great study of old age, gives it as his opinion that 
poisons absorbed continuously for years from the 
surface of the large bowel are one of the main 
factors in the production of the arterial change 
tending to cause old age. 

In the same way that chronic under-feeding 
tends to cause lack of energy, so chronic over- 
eating is apt to cause trouble by leading to a 
superabundance of energy in the system which 
may escape from the organism in many ways. 
Proper self-control is apt thus to be subjugated 
and the lower animal passions gain greater sway. 
Fits of uncontrollable anger, leading maybe to 
the most rash acts being performed, are often due 
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entirely to the high blood pressure and excessive 
nervous energy finding vent. Thus there is an 
intimate connection between diet and character. 
Many a time have I noticed young children 
growing up with characters of the vicious, un- 
controllable type, due to the excessive use of the 
stimulating articles in their dietary. Those who 
have to do with horses know full well that if fed 
on much oats these animals get fractious through 
over-stimulation, and if not very actively exer- 
cised will kick their stable down ; but it seems 
an unfortunate fact that while men know these 
tendencies in animals, and are most careful to 
see that no harm comes to them, in regard to 
their children ignorance and carelessness as 
to their mental and physical welfare reign 
supreme, unless some serious question of life 
and death awakens them from their lethargy. 
The avoidance of gluttony, and the simple diet, 
will always tend to go hand in hand with that 
which is best in this world, morally, intellectually, 
and physically. 



CHAPTER VII 
DIET AND OBESITY 

OBESITY is a condition which should be 
strenuously avoided as most undesirable in 
advancing years, and as one of the most certain 
to prevent longevity, and give rise to complaints 
which entail discomfort and even suffering during 
the latter period of life. No one should allow 
himself to become the subject of obesity as his 
years advance, and almost invariably it is his own 
fault if he does. There are certainly some who 
exhibit this proclivity from a constitutional taint, 
and in such cases it is often very difficult, if not 
impossible, to bring about any appreciable reduc- 
tion in weight by therapeutic means. Such cases 
are, however, the exception, and by rational treat- 
ment the average individual who suffers from a 
superabundance of fat can be greatly relieved if 
he will only take sufficient pains. 

From a hygienic point of view, it is not the 
adipose tissue under the skin that matters so 
much. When situated there it adds greatly to 
the weight of the body, produces discomfort, and 
tends to minimize capabilities of locomotion ; but 
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we must remember that at the same time an 
abnormal quantity of fat is exhibited in all the 
tissues of the body, clogging the wheels which 
should run smoothly, and hindering the important 
organs from performing their functions as they 
should. It is imperative then that steps should be 
taken early to improve matters, and let us under- 
stand at once that those methods of treatment 
which are unaccompanied by any dietetic regime 
are at best useless and inadequate, and unfortu- 
nately, at times, distinctly harmful. Constantly, 
advertisements are seen in the public press laud- 
ing some concoction which will reduce stoutness 
in a marvellous degree without any alteration in 
diet. This latter ridiculous statement is the catch 
that attracts so many members of the ever-gullible 
British public, while the testimonials published 
seem to leave no loophole for an unsuccessful 
issue. Let every one beware of such preparations 
which common sense should tell us are worse 
than useless. Though a factor towards ameliora- 
tion, bodily exercise does not by itself sufficiently 
reduce obesity. One may certainly lose ten 
pounds in weight and upwards by bodily exer- 
cises which are attended by copious perspiration. 
Such a loss of weight is observed within two or 
three days in the case of jockeys, in order to 
reduce them to the standard required in horse- 
racing. A like result may be achieved by vigor- 
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ous Alpine excursions. We, in fact, recommend 
to the corpulent, physical action as well as every- 
thing else which, when applied in a rational and 
discreet way, otherwise promotes the assimilation 
of material. In such exercises they will also find 
beneficial and harmless sources of relief, especially 
when pursued, not only as remedies, but habitu- 
ally. But by themselves these exercises cannot 
make good the baneful effects of an improper 
dietary system. Those remedies are also to be 
absolutely rejected that depend on drastic purga- 
tives. 

Now as to the dietetic principles involved for 
the alleviation and cure of obesity : and we must 
note that the result aimed at is not to be achieved 
in a few weeks or a couple of months, and that 
the regimen should be so arranged that for the 
rest of his life the individual may adopt and 
adhere to it. It is important, however, to recog- 
nize the fact that it is more or less futile to treat 
obese persons by any uniform method. Regard 
must be had to the individual and the personal 
factors present ; and the particular nature of the 
obesity must be accurately discriminated before 
any therapeutic measures are attempted. The 
question of inheritance or of acquirement must 
be settled, and the patient, not merely his symp- 
toms, must be treated. Without doubt much 
harm may be done if a hard and fast line of 
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treatment be indififerently instituted. In this way 
it is that people, to reduce their obesity, are 
sometimes set to pursue dietetic and other 
measures which may prove, not only unavailing, 
but positively mischievous ; while others venture 
to carry out vaunted methods on their own respon- 
sibility, not infrequently with risks to their general 
health, which, though unrecognized, are none the 
less grave. 

The main preventive indications are to secure 
habits of strict temperance with regard to both 
food and drink, and to ensure an active mental 
and physical life. This is especially important 
when an hereditary tendency exists. In early 
adult life, fat-forming food is to be restricted, and 
abundant muscular exercise in the open air en- 
couraged. Seaside residence is favourable, and 
athletic pursuits should be kept up. When we 
come to the strictly dietetic side of treatment, the 
sciences of physiology and chemistry indicate the 
main lines to be pursued. First one may ask, 
which chemical ingredient of the food is it most 
important to reduce — the proteid, carbo-hydrate, 
or fats? Physiological investigation has shown 
that all of these ingredients may serve as sources 
of fat in the body if consumed in excess ; but the 
risk of proteids being converted into fat seems 
very small. Our plan then should be to restrict 
to some extent the fats and carbo-hydrates, and at 
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the same time increase the proteids somewhat, 
for the latter augment the internal working of the 
whole body. 

Two objects are to be sought in treating any 
obese individual, first to reduce the excessive 
accumulation of fat, and secondly to prevent the 
reaccumulatioh of it. The first object is often more 
or less easy, but the second is often rendered 
difficult by the patient's want of patience and per- 
severance. 

The following dietary may be recommended in 
many cases : half an hour before breakfast a 
tumblerful of hot or cold water should be drunk. 
For breakfast there should be one to two ounces 
of toast without any butter, some meat in the 
shape of a chop, ham, tongue, etc., and a small 
cup or two of tea and coffee with skimmed milk, 
but no sugar. (Saccharine or saxin may be 
used as a harmless sweetening agent.) Those 
who really need some added sustenance between 
breakfast and luncheon may have a small cup of 
soup. Luncheon — a little cold meat, a small 
omelette or poached eggs, with some green 
vegetable. A small crust of bread or some toast 
with a scraping of fresh butter may be added. 
One glass of light wine diluted with an equal 
quantity of water is allowable. In the afternoon a 
cup of tea (with skimmed milk and no sugar) and 
a rusk or unsweetened biscuit. At dinner time 
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soup is better not taken, grilled or boiled fish 
without rich fatty sauce, or oysters, a little grilled 
or roasted meat with a small proportion of fat, no 
potatoes, but some green vegetables, followed by 
some unsweetened stewed fruit. Alcohol in the 
form of diluted whisky or brandy is inadvisable, 
though a glass or two of light claret diluted with 
water may be taken. 

Such a dietary as this, which is adapted to an 
adult male, should certainly not prove trouble- 
some to any one seriously bent on improving his 
condition. According as the weight is lost, and 
the general health gives no anxiety, the above 
dietary may be varied, with suitable precautions, 
the patient being weighed regularly at the same 
time of the day and in similar clothes, in order 
to detect exactly what effect the diet is having. 
In speaking of particular articles of diet in obese 
conditions, we have already noted that sugar 
must be absolutely eliminated. As a rule, fat 
should be removed from the meat ; a little will 
generally remain now and again in the interstices 
of the meat fibres, and may be neglected. Rich 
meats as goose and pork must be avoided, as well 
as salmon, eel, and mackerel, since they contain 
a fair percentage of fat. Bread must be very 
sparingly used, and it is better toasted. Potatoes 
may sometimes be permitted in great moderation, 
but must not be consumed as a regular habit. 
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Green vegetables and fresh fruit are allowed, but 
dried fruits are strictly forbidden. Thick soups, 
sauces and pastry must never even be dreamt of. 

Whether or not it is advisable to limit the 
quantity of fluid imbibed is a moot point, and 
on this question each case should be considered 
on its individual merits. It is quite certain that 
the weight of the body and over-storage of fat can 
be reduced more or less by a reduction in the 
amount of fluid consumed ; but there is often some 
difficulty in securing the co-operation and obedi- 
ence of the individual in this respect. Fluids of 
all kinds should be limited to about thirty ounces, 
though the exact amount will naturally vary to 
some extent according to the season of the year. 
There are cases, nevertheless, where increased 
water drinking is sometimes necessary. Persons 
of large frame require larger quantities of fluid, 
and individuals with a tendency to gout, or who 
have been accustomed to consume large quantities 
of meat, generally require well flushing out, pro- 
vided there is no special indication to the con- 
trary. Not less than three pints per day may be 
considered the normal amount of fluid for con- 
sumption, and seventy ounces or more may often 
be taken. In such cases it is proper to take the 
fluid freely about three hours after the larger 
meals, and not with them. Half a pint of cold 
or hot water should be taken early in the 
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morning, and the last thing at night. If the skin 
acts very freely, as often happens in obese per- 
sons, more fluid necessarily will be demanded. 

Of the various beverages in ordinary use, 
simple water and the saline mineral and table 
waters may be regarded as harmless, and the best 
on the whole for consumption ; but the flavoured 
and sweetened mineral waters such as lemonade 
should of course be avoided. Tea and coffee may 
be indulged in freely, if taken with skimmed milk 
and no sugar. Cocoa is sometimes forbidden, 
but its nutritive qualities are so insignificant that 
they need hardly be taken into account. Alcohol 
in any shape or form, all stout people are far 
better without. There may be other reasons from 
a medical point of view why a small quantity is 
needed, in which case a dry natural wine, some- 
what diluted, is best. No sweet wines, liqueurs, 
nor malt liquors, must on any account be 
taken. 

Before concluding this chapter, mention should 
be made of a form of treatment introduced from 
America, and mainly known as the "Salisbury" 
method. It is usual in this method to restrict the 
diet absolutely for a time to large quantities of 
rump-steak, cod-fish, and hot water. As much 
as three pounds of rump-steak and one pound of 
cod-fish, with six pints of hot water, has been 
given as the daily diet for the first fortnight. 
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Later, some reduction of fluid and variation of 
meats are allowed. This diet would be absolutely 
impossible of application in many cases from 
utter inability to consume so large an amount 
of animal food. Inordinately large eaters might, 
however, be able to cope with it. Remarkable 
results have, nevertheless, been obtained from 
the limitation of the food to one pound of cooked 
fish and one pound of cooked lean meat daily, 
together with the consumption of a pint of warm 
water every two hours, the water to be taken as 
warm as it can comfortably be drunk, and sipped 
slowly. The fish and meat are distributed into 
various meals, according to the inclination of the 
individual ; no bread, vegetables, milk, or any 
other article of diet must be allowed. The success 
of this system is accounted for by the supposition 
that the individual supplies the necessary carbo- 
hydrates (absent in his diet) from his own store, 
and that he consumes his own fat. Striking 
results have been observed by the use of this 
method, and its application would tend to benefit 
mostly those whose obesity was due to over-feed- 
ing. The large nitrogenous intake, nevertheless, 
is a strain on the kidneys, and for more than one 
reason the other dietetic measures are much to 
be preferred and are far more scientific. A similar 
objection may be made to the classical system of 
Banting's, the great characteristic of which was 
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the great predominance of the proteids in the diet. 
It will serve no useful purpose, however, to dilate 
here upon the various systems which have had 
support in the past. The above general resume 
sufficiently answers one's purpose. 



CHAPTER VIII 
DIET IN DYSPEPSIA 

FUNCTIONAL disorders of the stomach are 
nearly always due to dietary faulty in quality 
or quantity, or to treating those food-stuffs in an 
irrational manner, though a nervous element may 
come into play from overwork or mental anxiety. 
Though the essential use of the stomach is not so 
much a chemical one as it is mechanical, viz. as a 
reservoir and a churning apparatus, hence in 
dyspepsia the physical form of the food must be 
finely divided, and the question of bulk will also 
have to be considered. Great individual differ- 
ences exist in people with regard to their digestive 
functions, and this question of idiosyncrasy must 
be borne in mind. There is no necessity to men- 
tion the various symptoms of indigestion ; they 
are too well known to need repetition. 

In all cases it is one's duty to inquire fully into 
the habits of the dyspeptic, both as to the food he 
takes and as to his manner of taking it. It may 
be that his quality of nutriment is correct, and 
that he takes it in the right way; only the quantity 
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may not be suitable for his sedentary occupation, 
for, as we have already seen, it is most important 
that our dietetic amount should be consonant with 
our bodily needs. Imperfect mastication, from 
haste in feeding or from defective teeth, or from 
habitually taking food difficult of being properly 
disintegrated in the mouth, is perhaps one of the 
commonest causes of dyspepsia, especially as age 
advances and the digestion tends to become en- 
feebled. The process of digestion commences in 
the mouth, where the saliva contains a special 
ferment (ptyalin) which converts starchy material 
into sugar. The thorough chewing of the food 
therefore is essential to its complete digestion 
lower down in the stomach and bowel, for without 
this minute disintegration of the food, the diges- 
tive juices cannot come into close contact with all 
its parts and so effectively exercise their solvent 
chemical power upon it, and the salivary action 
spoken of does not take place, so that the stomach 
is flooded with starch, and a fruitful cause of 
indigestion is thereby engendered. 

When there is a difficulty in masticating food 
from defective teeth, or in any case where due 
mastication is neglected, and cannot for some 
reason or other be properly brought into play, 
food should be given which does not require 
much mechanical effort for its disintegration. 
Vegetables should tlierefore be well mashed 
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up, and potatoes unless very mealy are apt 
to escape from proper mastication, and to be 
swallowed in lumps, which are liable to prove a 
source of irritation. Fat should also not be eaten 
in lumps, but finely divided and well mixed with 
other food as in the case of bread and butter. 
Those who have feeble digestions should eat only 
the finer-fibred meats and fish ; mutton, chicken, 
etc. are better than beef and goose, while veal 
and pork should be especially avoided. In fish, 
the sole and whiting grilled or boiled are preferable 
to mackerel, salmon, cod, etc. Grilled (not fried) 
bacon eaten with dry toast often proves an easily 
digested and good form of fatty food. It dis- 
integrates readily, is savoury, and mixes well with 
bread ; accompanied by the yolk of one or two 
eggs, it forms a nutritious and compact meal. 
All food saturated with fat, rendering penetration 
by the gastric juice difficult, such as buttered 
toast, muffins, and pastry, etc., sweet dishes that 
are apt to undergo acid fermentation, unripe acid 
fruits, nuts, and the hard covering of vegetables 
are difficult of digestion, and must be eliminated 
from the dietary. 

There is no doubt of the importance to be 
attached to careful and skilful cooking, as well as 
agreeable flavourings for the dyspeptic. If food 
is made appetizing and palatable, it stimulates 
the nervous system and so promotes the flow of 
S 
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gastric juices and healthy digestion; grilled meats 
are perhaps the most digestible and savoury. All 
sauces had far better be avoided entirely, and 
butter taken only in moderation, and then always 
mixed intimately with other food. Bread if new 
is, of course, indigestible to some extent, and for 
those of feeble digestion to have the bread slightly 
toasted will prove a benefit. Green vegetables, 
unless in very small quantity, especially of the 
cabbage tribe, should be eschewed by all those 
dyspeptics who are liable to flatulence. Soups 
and broths should also be avoided, except in small 
quantities for those whom they are known to 
suit. 

The arrangement of the meals for the dyspeptic 
is of great importance. The idea should be to 
give the body its necessary quantity of nutriment 
without imposing any more work on the stomach 
than is absolutely necessary. Small meals slowly 
eaten, with very thorough mastication, is the rule 
to be enforced. One must also take care that a 
sufficient time elapses between meals. When food 
is taken at very short intervals, the stomach has 
no rest whatever ; so that it is natural that after 
a great deal of overwork, this very long-suffering 
organ should rebel. It must be remembered that 
sitting down to meals immediately after severe 
mental or physical toil is prejudicial, and a slight 
fest afterwards should also be enjoined in order 
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that as much energy as possible may be centred 
in the digestive process and not dissipated in other 
ways. Though they are not completely under our 
own control, emotional disturbances are to be 
avoided ; for as we saw in the chapter devoted to 
"The Effect of the Mind on Digestion," the 
emotions, unless of a pleasurable nature, have a 
deleterious effect on the whole of digestion. 

There only remains to consider what beverages 
should be taken in dyspepsia and how they should 
be taken. From practical experience I find that 
the "dry meal" system is most helpful, although 
physiology teaches that even a considerable quan- 
tity of fluid in the stomach does not hinder diges- 
tion. Drinking with meals is very largely a 
habit, and to those who wish to be saved the 
trouble of mastication, may prove useful, since 
fluid helps to wash down improperly chewed 
morsels of food. Fluid may be taken about two 
hours before meals, when the stomach walls will 
be washed ready for a meal, and when the meal 
time comes there will be little or no desire for drink 
since it is already in the system. Mastication, 
too, in such circumstances is very much more 
likely to be thorough, and the digestion will 
therefore tend to improve. At any rate, if taken 
at all, fluid should be withheld until the end of 
a meal. The existence of faulty habits with regard 
to the use of alcohol, tea, and coffee must be 
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looked to. In the case of alcohol, forbidding its 
use in any shape and form is the only method. 
Half-way measures are worse than useless. 

With respect to the use of tea and coffee by 
dyspeptics, much difference of opinion exists. 
That excess in either will excite dyspeptic states 
in some persons under certain conditions is abso- 
lutely certain. There is a likelihood that these 
beverages will cause dyspepsia in persons when 
suffering from mental worry, whereas they will 
not do so when this disturbed mental state has 
passed away. Much also of the indigestion caused 
by these beverages depends on the time at which 
they are taken. A person with a feeble digestion 
should not take them with or soon after food, 
especially if meat has constituted part of the 
meal, for they will then often retard digestion ; 
but a small cup of weak tea or coffee, three or 
four hours after a meal, will not infrequently be 
found to be helpful. In cases where even at this 
interval afterwards they appear to interfere with 
digestion, it is a good plan to sip a teacupful 
of hot water instead. Light China teas are much 
less likely to cause dyspepsia than the stronger 
Indian varieties. In my opinion, tea in dyspepsia, 
if properly prepared, is not the harmful beverage 
it is commonly supposed to be. 

In treating many who suffer from digestive 
troubles it must be remembered that often the 
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general nutrition requires to be considered rather 
than the gastric sensations. Great harm may be 
done at times by strict dieting. The tendency 
with some people is to go on cutting off one 
article of food after another, until a state of semi- 
starvation is induced in which it is impossible 
for any organ in the body to properly perform 
its work. It would be better if such people could 
be induced to add to the dietary any article of diet 
that had once been found to agree, rather than 
to cut out of it anything that had ever disagreed. 
If, in any case of dyspepsia, the teeth are good 
and well used to masticate, if the diet is suitable 
in quantity and quality and the other hygienic 
rules laid down are followed, it is pretty certain 
that there is some deeper cause, which must 
be removed before the digestion again becomes 
normal. 

Drugs, as a rule, are the very last things that 
are necessary when the digestion is at fault, un- 
less it be perhaps of a purgative nature. Many 
folk think they can dodge the effects of their care- 
less habits by taking some medicine. 

A warning should therefore be given against 
the prevalent craze for either taking tabloids of 
pepsin with or soon after meals, and the constant 
self-administration of small quantities of bicarbon- 
ate of soda. In the former case an artificial 
digestant is taken, which certainly for the time 
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being may aid digestion ; but the principle of 
robbing the stomach of performing its natural 
work is radically wrong, and after a length of 
time it is well-nigh impossible for that organ to 
regain its lost function of secreting the digestive 
ferment "pepsin," with the result that either 
chronic indigestion is engendered or the taking 
of pepsin becomes necessary throughout life. 
The bicarbonate of soda is taken to relieve the 
discomfort of heartburn caused by an excess of 
acid in the stomach. The cause of this hyper- 
acidity should be removed by proper dietetic 
means, and it is not rational that the cause should 
continue, though always disguised by taking an 
alkali. 

There is no such thing as medical absolution. 
The cure of indigestion lies almost wholly in 
being careful as to what we eat, how much we 
eat, how we eat, and when we eat, with other 
precautions as to exercise and fresh air. Patent 
medicine vendors, knowing their public well, do, 
of course, an enormous business with their diges- 
tive mixtures. A little common sense will do 
much more good and go much further than 
drugs. 



CHAPTER IX 
DIETETIC FADS 

ECCENTRIC ideas of dietary have presum- 
ably existed at all times, though of late 
years they have been certainly in the ascendancy. 
I think the reasons for this may be evident. 
Firstly, modern physiological research work has 
made great strides on its chemical side, and in 
laboratories myriads of experiments have been 
made, giving us a minute insight into the com- 
position of digestive juices, the nutritive elements 
of the various food-stuffs, the complex reaction 
which takes place in the alimentary tract be- 
tween the two, the absorption and assimilation 
of the resultant substances, with the effect pro- 
duced on bodily energy, body heat, and body 
repair. 

The scientific knowledge thus obtained has 
enabled us to throw over old dietetic theories, 
and to see that in many instances when we asked 
for bread, we have been given a stone. Home- 
made beef tea and the like, which have from time 
immemorial been thought to be nutritious, are 
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shown to possess only stimulating properties 
with a minimum of nourishing power. That 
universally known chemical body, "uric acid," 
which is ignorantly bandied about from mouth 
to mouth, and credited with half the ills that 
flesh is heir to, has been very widely investi- 
gated ; yet even now, the real and exact part 
that it plays in the human economy is more or 
less shrouded in mystery. J These advances in 
chemical medicine have been to a great extent 
responsible for dietetic fads, so that we have 
reached that position in which the laboratory in- 
vestigator dictates as to what the nation should 
be fed upon. Undoubtedly much knowledge of 
vast importance, and of enormous use, has been 
thereby gained, but one must always hesitate 
before blindly accepting test-tube experiments 
as proof that the same result will ensue in the 
human organism. 

Living tissues have a way of adapting them- 
selves to circumstances, and differ in so many • 
ways in different individuals in their mode of 
reaction, that the dogmatic assertions emanating 
from physiological laboratories must be received 
with logical scepticism, until the practical appli- 
cation to the human body has confirmed the 
results. We have, therefore, the " non - uric 
acid " dietary ; the advent of grape-nuts, Plas- 
mon, Protene ; the uprising against the use of 
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alcohol in any form ; the recommendation to 
eschew white bread, tea, etc. ; most of which 
ideas originate from theoretical experimental 
work. 

Another reason for the modern spreading of 
faddism in ma,tters of food lies in the general 
stress of life, which tends so much to morbid 
introspection concerning our internal organs, 
which are best left to look after themselves. It 
must not be thought for a moment that I am 
arguing that every member of the community 
should always trust to his own likes and cravings 
in diet, and should never listen to the advice of 
the physiological expert, but I wish to protest 
against the wild and often illogical beliefs and 
the craze for overthrowing the dietetic habits of 
years, and to install a broad common-sense view 
of the matter. As I have pointed out in a former 
chapter, fixed attention upon the processes which 
go on more or less automatically within us, 
only tends to cause trouble and to evoke morbid 
sensations, causing a general trend of internal 
self-analysis which is far from healthy and breeds 
neurotic tendencies. 

Those who die at a remarkably old age have 
had their long span of life illogically attributed 
to the abolition of some particular article of diet, 
while no notice is taken of the myriads of old 
folk who live on healthily and happily eating 
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anything and everything that comes in their way. 
A visit to our workhouses would astonish our 
dietetic faddist, who would there witness the sight 
of aged people, who never take any exercise, eat- 
ing large quantities of all sorts of food, and living 
on and on till the natural processes of decay take 
them away. Now and again perhaps a little flatu- 
lent distension of the stomach, acting upon a fatty 
and degenerated heart, ends the career of one of 
these old inmates earlier than might have hap- 
pened had the dietary been less generous ; yet 
from my own observation, such an occurrence 
is only the exception that proves the rule. 

Since the lay press has been so multiplied and 
extended, and has become such a power in the 
land, many self-dppointed authorities, by means 
of the columns of newspapers and magazines, 
think fit to dogmatize on some particular dietary 
or to rail against the pernicious effects of certain 
foods. Doubtless many, though unscientific and 
illogical, are sincere in their intentions ; yet many 
others, I fear, recognize that their peculiar views 
and dogmatism will bring them kudos and pecu- 
niary compensation, which is the real aim they 
seek. The more extreme a faddist proclaims 
himself, the more converts rally beneath his stan- 
dard : and for the sake of novelty, for the sake of 
belonging to an elect cult, there seem to be an 
ever-increasing number of individuals who for a 
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time, at least, will believe any fresh dietetic rub- 
bish that comes under their notice. 

As a rule, people think that somehow or other 
they can dodge the laws of nature, and can 
evade the results of ill-living by having recourse 
to medicine ; but many of the more intelligent 
have realized the stupidity of such an idea, 
and have gone to the other extreme by revolu- 
tionizing their dietary in toto. Naturally and 
obviously, the fact should be recognized that 
continued good health can only be obtained and 
retaiined by attending to the simple rules of 
hygiene and dietary, though there is no neces- 
sity for the average individual to become in any 
way an ascetic. Although there is far more 
chance of harm arising from over-feeding than 
from under-feeding, moderation should be the 
keynote to guide us along our dietetic path. Let 
no attention whatever be paid to " Glaring Food 
Facts " as seen in the daily press. There is no 
reason for believing that tomatoes cause cancer. 
Tea is an excellent beverage, and not the great 
modern cause of nervous excitement and exhaus- 
tion ; meat, though it does contain uric acid, is 
not only a palatable, but an excellent form of 
nourishment ; and alcohol, though its use has 
many drawbacks and dangers, is often of un- 
doubted dietetic value, and adds greatly to the 
agreeableness and resources of life. Such are 
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the refutations which slip off my pen at once. 
How many others could be written, if the trouble 
were taken. 

Now let us look closely into the more important 
dietetic fads. 



CHAPTER X 
VEGETARIANISM 

THIS movement against the eating of animal-, 
or rather flesh -food commenced seriously 
about the beginning of last century. The poet 
Shelley was an ardent abstainer from flesh-food, 
and one of his notes to Queen Mob is, in fact, 
a powerful essay in favour of vegetarianism. 
Both in the above-mentioned poem and in The 
Revolt of Islam Shelley speaks of the Golden 
Age, the epoch when 

" Never again may blood of bird or beast 
Stain with its venomous streams a human feast." 

Scoffers must be careful not to regard Shelley's 
early death as having any relation with his 
dietetic opinions 1 There are few persons in the 
present day who advocate the practice of limiting 
the human dietary to substances of exclusively 
vegetable origin. The majority of so-called 
"Vegetarians" of modern times adopt no such 
exclusive diet, but take, together with the more 
highly nutritive forms of vegetable foods, such 
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typical animal foods as eggs, milk, cream, butter, 
and cheese. They object only to animal flesh. 
But those who eat the egg and the milk, prepared 
by animals from the vegetable substances they 
feed on, and reject only animal flesh, have no 
claim to call themselves " vegetarians." They 
feed on the most typical and concentrated of 
animal foods. 

The question of vegetarianism may be con- 
sidered from more than one point of view. Some 
extremists hold the opinion that it is not justifiable 
to slaughter animals for the purpose of human 
food. Such individuals have a perfect right to 
think so if they will, though their inconsistency 
is continually exemplified by the wearing of birds' 
feathers, the bird naturally having had to be 
slaughtered before the fair wearer could be 
adorned. With this moral standpoint I do not 
intend to deal ; it is a matter quite out of the 
province of this book. 

We may also approach vegetarianism from the 
physiological and economical points of view, and 
it is to these two considerations that I shall devote 
some space. All the alimentary substances for 
the nourishment and upkeep of the body can be 
obtained from either the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom. Albuminous and carbo-hydrate foods, 
fats, and mineral substances of the same nature 
and composition as those found in the animal 
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kingdom, are also obtainable from vegetable 
products. But there is a considerable difference 
when we consider their chance of digestion and, 
absorption into the system. Many of the animal 
food-stuffs — as flesh, eggs, and milk — are almost 
entirely and rapidly absorbed in the stomach and 
bowels, but in the case of vegetable food much 
escapes digestion and is wasted. It is necessary 
then to consume a much larger quantity of 
vegetable than animal food in order to obtain 
the required amount of nutriment. 

It is generally admitted that the digestion of 
vegetable food is a far more complex process 
than that of animal food ; and we find accordingly 
that the entire digestive tract of the herbivora is 
of much greater extent than that of the car- 
nivora. This length of the alimentary canal has 
been adduced as an anatomical argument proving 
that man was intended for a mixed diet, since, in 
the human body, the canal is midway in length 
between that of the herbivora and the carnivora. 
Reference to the animal kingdom is often made, 
and it is said with regard to animals that they 
are made more ferocious by animal food ; but it 
must be borne in mind that the disposition of 
animals, as well as their physical condition, may 
be altered considerably by different kinds of 
food, although these may be all derived from 
the vegetable kingdom. A young horse, if fed 
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entirely on oats, is apt to show a temper which 
it would not display if fed on bran-mash and 
hay. 

Pursuing the physiological side of vegetarian- 
ism, we see that it is mainly a question of con- 
sidering the albuminous or nitrogenous element, 
for the carbo-hydrates are scanty in the animal 
kingdom, and only to be found in any quantity 
in vegetable products. We then come to the 
crucial point : shall we obtain our nitrogenous 
food from the vegetable or animal kingdom? 
Firstly, it is necessary, with the vegetable 
products, to take the nitrogenous element as 
Nature gives it us, which is a drawback ; 
and, secondly, vegetable foods are relatively 
much poorer in this respect than animal foods, 
besides which, as we have already seen, the 
vegetable albuminous elements are not so easily 
digested and absorbed. Notwithstanding this, 
the accumulated experience of vegetarian races 
goes to show that it is possible to maintain a 
healthy life upon the daily amount of nitrogen- 
ous elements contained in a moderate quantity 
of vegetable food. Though there has been an 
average healthy condition, there is reason to 
believe that the deficiency in nitrogenous food 
tends to cause lack of strength and energy, and 
there is evidence that the more energetic races 
of the world have been meat-eaters. The vege- 
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tarian may supplement this deficiency by adding 
milfe and eggs to his dietary, but their superiority 
to meat and fish is not so evident. The consistent 
vegetarian has the only available method of in- 
creasing the proportion of nitrogen in his diet 
by increasing the total amount of food consumed, 
and by having recourse largely to the pulses 
(peas, beans, and lentils), which are specially 
rich in nitrogen. 

A vegetable diet therefore must needs be bulky, 
because of its wateriness, especially when cooked, 
and the large amount of indigestible matter it 
contains. This tends to abnormally distend the 
stomach and bowels. The capacity of the stomach 
becomes greater, more food can be taken, but the 
distension produces a feeling of satiety before 
sufficient nourishment has really been ingested. 
The dealing with such a bulk internally means 
the expenditure of much nervous energy which 
might have been better utilized. The wateriness 
of vegetable food is extremely disadvantageous, 
since on absorption it tends to render all the tissues 
flabby. The individual who leads a sedentary life 
will feel the disadvantage of vegetarianism more 
than the active worker. The former, in trying to 
get as much nitrogen as he can, overburdens him- 
self with an excess of carbo-hydrate, Which he 
finds difficult to digest, and he has little means of 
ridding himself of the surplus water, since muscu- 
6 
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lar exercise is wanting and his skin acts but 
slightly. 

When we come to consider the question of 
economy, we find that living on a vegetarian diet 
is decidedly cheaper, and this is the one great point 
in its favour which would tend to make one recom- 
mend it under certain conditions to the poorer 
section of the community. On an average one 
can obtain four times as much nitrogenous 
material from the vegetable kingdom as from the 
animal for the same amount of money. One 
pound of albuminous food in peas will cost yd. ; 
in bread, is. 6d. ; in milk, 2S. ad. ; and in beef, 
2s. 8d. It is a great pity that there are such dis- 
advantages in this surprising economic scale. 
The necessity of having a concentrated form of 
nitrogenous food seems imperative, and there is 
an offset to the comparative cheapness of vege- 
table food in the larger amount of cooking that it 
entails. 

Though many people seem to thrive well on a 
vegetarian diet, it is not safe to argue that it is 
good for the race simply because it appears to 
answer the requirements of certain individuals. 
The effects of a long-continued vegetarian diet 
would only be gradually developed, and would 
not be fully impressed on the bodily and mental 
qualities of the race until many generations had 
passed. 
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There exists also abundance of evidence that a 
purely vegetable diet is not the most appropriate 
for the production of either physical or intellectual 
effort. It has been stated that the Italian labourers 
from Lombardy, with their largely vegetable diet- 
ary, performed much less work when engaged in 
piercing the St. Gothard Tunnel than their Swiss 
co-labourers, who lived on a diet into which 
animal food entered more liberally. Soldiers 
when campaigning have likewise been observed 
to lose health and fall ready victims to scurvy 
and diarrhoea if they have been compelled to live 
on farinaceous foods solely. A want of sufficient 
nitrogenous material — and this is precisely what 
the vegetarian is apt to fall a victim to — seems to 
lower the bodily resisting power, so that there is a 
greater chance of succumbing to disease of any 
kind. 

If we look to the history of the human race we 
shall find that at all times mankind has been 
guided in the selection of his food by the condi- 
tions and circumstances with which he has been 
surrounded. The organization of his physique 
seems adapted peculiarly to enable him to accom- 
modate himself to such food as he may be able to 
avail himself of, without any regard to whether 
they are animal or vegetable products. For 
instance, in tropical countries, where vegetation 
is abundant and fruit is readily procurable, man 
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to a large extent lives on vegetable products 
entirely, yet at the same time, when the chance 
of eating any animal food comes along, he is only 
too eager to grasp his opportunity. In the cold 
Arctic regions we find the opposite state of 
things, for there the inhabitants live wholly on 
flesh food and much fat, for here no vegetables 
are found. The various nationalities of the earth 
might be cited, and it would be seen that even 
those who are supposed to live principally on 
vegetable foods partake of flesh far more often 
than is usually supposed. 

In the face, then, of practical evidence, it ap- 
pears quite clear that man was destined to be a 
mixed feeder. In certain circumstances, when 
necessity points that way, he can subsist solely 
on animal food and water, and under different 
conditions he can subsist on a purely vegetable 
diet ; but where necessity does not drive him to 
one extreme or the other, and where civilization 
has reached any degree of a high standard, we find 
him sharing both the animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. Though I am decrying the exclusive use 
of vegetables as a diet for every one, it is a fact 
that the average individual does not rely as much 
as he might upon the resources of the vegetable 
world, and there is too much tendency to regard 
beef as the backbone of England's prosperity. 
As has already been mentioned, those members 
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of the community who have to eke out a bare 
pittance, would find it a great gain if they con- 
sumed the frequently neglected yet nutritious 
vegetable foods more often. Tradition and imita- 
tion largely account for this neglect, and another 
point is that ignorance of vegetable cooking 
brings great waste in its train, and causes a 
serious hindrance to the development of this 
form of dietary. Sir Henry Thompson in his 
works on dietetic subjects is most insistent on this 
economic side of vegetable feeding. Some of his 
remarks are so authoritative and conclusive that 
I will quote from him. He says of the haricot 
bean : — 

"No product of the vegetable kingdom is so 
nutf'itious ; holding its own in this respect, as it 
well can, even against the beef and mutton of the 
animal kingdom. The haricot ranks just above 
lentils, and is to most palates quite agreeable. 
By most stomachs, too, haricots are more easily 
digested than meat is ; and, consuming weight 
for weight, the eater feels lighter and less op- 
pressed as a rule after the leguminous dish ; while 
the comparative cost is very greatly in favour of 
the latter." 

An interesting side issue of the vegetarian 
question is its influence on alcoholic temperance. 
To a very large extent meat is liked because of its 
stimulating qualities, and in these modern days 
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of increased nerve output, stimulation becomes 
very alluring, if not at times almost essential. It 
is natural that after work we should desire to 
have that sense of bien etre that comes about from 
the increased heart's action, and the consequent 
enhanced blood circulation that ensues, making 
us for the time being more sociable beings, and 
apt to look on the world with a brighter aspect 
and keener hope. Yet physical law tells us that 
"action and reaction are equal and opposite," 
and Nature never forgives. This stimulation by 
meat tends to bring depression in its train, sub- 
sequent to which, consciously and unconsciously, 
there is the craving to overcome that lack of 
bodily energy by artificial means, which is most 
commonly some form of alcohol. There exists no 
doubt as to the enormously stimulating properties 
of meat, and that this has an intimate connection 
with the taking of alcohol is not only seen in 
theory, but has been borne out practically. Diet 
seems therefore to have a good deal to do with 
stimulant taking, and it is now becoming tolerably 
well known in the medical profession that those 
who give up stimulants in their food very soon 
also, one by one, give up all stimulants in their 
drink. Dr. Haig says: "I am certain that if 
temperance is to advance in this country, it will 
only do so by going to the root of the matter and 
looking into the food of the people, for as food is 
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the source of life, it influences all problems con- 
nected with life ; and once people begin to take 
stimulants in their food, they must ever go on 
taking more and more. The only way is to give 
them up entirely, and at once eradicate the evil 
cause." As we shall see in the next chapter. 
Dr. Haig includes many common articles of diet 
in his "stimulants" ; in fact, everything that con- 
tains uric acid or chemical bodies allied to that 
substance, going indeed to such an extreme that 
few will follow his dictates. 

When we come to the practical side of the 
question, what do we find? We shall find much 
evidence that alcohol and vegetarianism are incom- 
patible. At a meeting of the British Association 
some years back, a paper was read on "Vege- 
tarianism as a Cure for Intemperance," and there 
was reference to many successful cases that had 
come under the speaker's observation, while he 
suggested as a cause for the disinclination of the 
vegetarian for alcoholic liquors that the carbon- 
aceous constituents of such a diet rendered carbon 
in an alcoholic form unnecessary and repulsive. 
He advocated the use of macaroni, boiled and 
flavoured with butter, haricot beans, lentils, dried 
green peas, rice and glutinous bread, as being 
inimical to the craving for alcohol. A well- 
known New York physician subsequently, on 
this plan, treated one thousand cases of intem- 
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perance with marked success in the majority of 
them. 

Dr. Jackson, of New York, states that he has 
had large numbers of drunkards under his care, 
some of them with such a desire for liquor that if 
they could get it they would keep drunk all the 
time, others having periodic bouts of drunkenness 
during the paroxysm of which they would remain 
intoxicated for a week or a fortnight at a time. 
Every one of these persons was so far gone as to 
have lost self-respect, character, and position, and 
many of them had sacrificed fine estates. In only 
two instances, he says, have I failed to give back 
good ^health and sobriety to patients under my 
care and supervision, and of all the agencies that 
have been brought to bear on them, save the 
psychological, none have proved themselves so 
effective as that of diet. It is, he states, morally 
and physically impossible for any man to remain 
a drunkard who can be induced to forego the use 
of tobacco, tea, coffee, spicy condiments, common 
salt, flesh meats, and medicinal drugs. If his 
diet consists of grains, fruits, and vegetables, 
simply cooked, and he keeps his skin clean, he 
cannot for any length of time retain an appetite 
for strong drink. 

Most assuredly, I cannot personally agree with 
this extreme dogmatism ; but I firmly believe that 
there is a basis of truth in the idea, and therefore 
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quote the opinion, since this side-light of vege- 
tarianism is both interesting theoretically and 
practically. 

A very excellent practical example of the good 
that has been done to the cause of temperance 
by dietetic reform is shown by the experiments 
made in some of the Salvation Army Inebriate 
Homes. The matron of one of them, speaking 
generally, says the benefits are incalculable.' She 
also states that in four years no women of all 
shades of society have passed through the home. 
Two-thirds of these have been the worst possible 
cases, most of them being habitual drunkards 
of ten, fifteen, and even twenty-five years' stand- 
ing ; some so bad that other homes would not 
receive them. On this dietetic regime the workers 
found that the strain and anxiety about the work 
gave place to a much more restful and peaceful 
state of mind. But what was taking place with 
the workers rapidly developed with the drunken 
inmates, only their sad condition made the change 
much more marked. Lazy, vicious, bloated, 
gluttonous, bad-tempered women, heavy with 
years of soaking, made under this treatment a 
rapid recovery. Within four months the meat 
diet was practically abolished. The people as a 
whole were much happier ; outbreaks of violent 
temper ceased, and they were more amenable to 
discipline ; for one serious difficulty that had to 
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be contended with was the variable moods con- 
sequent on the terrible depression from which 
they suffered. All craving for drink gradually- 
disappeared, and even distaste supervened. 

Of course, in these experiments that have been 
made, other factors which have tended towards 
temperance have not been taken into account; 
but at the same time there is enough evidence 
to show that a non-meat eating, non-stimulating 
dietetic regime is one that greatly tends towards 
the temperate consumption of alcohol. These 
facts are supported also by more than one in- 
dividual whom I have met, who, having for some 
reason or another become a vegetarian, has spon- 
taneously found that the desire for taking alcohol 
has lessened and finally disappeared until he 
became a teetotaller, practically automatically. 

Some of the arguments put forward by vege- 
tarian propagandists are very far-fetched, and 
couched in language which is not calculated to 
rally fresh adherents to their cause. At the Vege- 
tarian Congress lately held, a speaker dealing 
with "The Higher Aspects of Vegetarianism" 
says "that if they looked on the real nature of 
man, and his spiritual nature, could they, should 
they, so disgrace that high position as to feed 
with swinish appetite on the products of the 
slaughter-house ? If the scales of propriety would 
only fall from their eyes, they would be shocked 
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at the atmosphere of blood in which they passed 
their lives. Vegetarianism," the speaker went 
on, was "the key to a reform, small in itself, 
which might clear away the vice and corruption 
which was eating away the very vitals of the 
national life ! " Another speaker informed his 
hearers that it was the craving for meat which 
is responsible for the rural exodus, and if we all 
became vegetarians we should yearn for the life 
of the fields, while it is the passion of meat-eaters 
to herd together in towns ! 

The Board of Agriculture's statistical returns 
for 1906, if well founded, would tend to show that 
Britain is becoming more and more a meat-eating 
nation. The greatest relative increase among our 
agricultural imports, says the report, has taken 
place in dead meat, "of which we consume twice 
as much per head as we did less than twenty 
years ago." While there has been a substantial 
decrease in the number of live sheep and pigs 
imported, this has been more than counter- 
balanced by an increase in the number of live 
cattle. This great increase in the quantity of 
meat imported is especially significant, in view 
of the fact that there is no evidence of any diminu- 
tion in home supplies of meat. The consumption 
of imported bread-stuffs has increased in a much 
less degree, notwithstanding the reduction of 
home supplies. The figures, therefore, "appear 
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•to suggest that the proportion of meat to bread 
in the national dietary has substantially increased, 
or, in other words, that the average standard of 
living has risen during this period." Modern 
methods of scientific refrigeration, by means of 
which dead flesh may be preserved over long 
periods, has largely tended also to increase our 
meat imports, and through its reduction in price 
has to some slight extent added to the amount of 
meat eaten. 

Whether one agrees with the principle of vege- 
tarianism or not, one must see that this dietetic 
movement has done yeoman service in bringing 
the value of vegetable foods to the fore and in- 
ducing less meat to be eaten. That far too much 
butcher's meat is eaten is a fact which no phy- 
sician of any experience will deny, and I am 
almost tempted to dilate further on this theme, 
but enough has already been said in the chapter 
on "Common Sense in Diet." 

We have come to the conclusion, then, that a 
strict vegetarian diet is not to be unreservedly 
commended for an average healthy individual, 
the only loophole being allowed on the economic 
side of the question. Yet, where there is a devia- 
tion from health, a non-flesh diet is often of in- 
calculable value. Such a regime practised for 
a long time would, there is reason to believe, 
counteract a tendency to gouty outbreaks. Again, 
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a diet composed mainly of vegetables leaves a 
large residue in the bowels which is often an 
adjuvant to overcome a tendency to constipation 
(see chapter on "Diet for Constipation"). In 
other cases also a complete change of diet seems 
in some curious way to alter the working of the 
internal economy, so that some individuals obtain 
better health thereby. 



CHAPTER XI 
"NON-URIC ACID" DIET 

OF all words connected with disease, probably 
uric acid is more universally known than any 
other. One hears it continually spoken of as 
though it were the most familiar substance on this 
earth, and advertisements of some preparation 
which will seemingly expel this arch-fiend from 
the system meet one's gaze somewhere on the 
pages of every daily paper or periodical. The 
vendors of such preparations probably make a 
rich harvest from their sale, which is doubtless 
extensive, since the wording of the advertisements 
which extol their properties are written cleverly, 
so as to take in the ever gullible British public. 
Drugs, long ago proved by scientific investigators 
to be quite worthless, are still bought and be- 
lieved in by those who should know better. 

It has therefore become the fashion to regard 
uric acid as a chemical substance productive of 
much harm and disease, and one eminent member 
of the medical profession has devoted many years 
to research work, with the result that in a vast 

94 
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number of physical and mental ills, previously 
unconnected with this substance, he sees this uric 
acid in some way as one of the main causative 
factors. Gout and rheumatism, of course, have 
long had their known relations with uric acid, but 
Dr. Alexander Haig regards it as certain that there 
is an intimate connection between it and poor 
circulation, epilepsy, hysteria, so called nervous 
headaches, asthma, bronchitis, etc. In fact, so 
strong and earnest is he upon the point, that he 
advocates a ' ' uric acid free " diet, without which 
he regards it as difficult to have that mens sana in 
corpore sano to which all of us should aspire. Not 
only does he war against the intake of articles of 
food containing uric acid, but he goes still further 
and eliminates other bodies called "xanthines," 
which are allied to uric acid in their chemical com- 
position and action upon the body. 

Most assuredly the "proof of the pudding is in 
the eating," and this is a subject wherein most 
people would show good grounds for being 
sceptical about the theoretical side of the ques- 
tion. Now uric acid is met with in excess in the 
body and blood, chiefly from three causes, and, 
according to Dr. Haig, the most important is the 
introduction of it in excess by the consumption of 
articles of food such as meat of all kinds, eggs, 
fish, the pulses (peas, beans, and lentils), mush- 
rooms, asparagus, tea, coffee, and cocoa. All 
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these dietetic articles then must be eschewed. Be- 
sides this, the total amount of nitrogenous food 
should be only just sufficient to meet the bodily 
requirements. In eggs, no uric acid is found ; 
yet, since they act upon us as though they did 
contain it, they must also be abrogated. The 
promoters of this scheme would say that no animal 
food is necessary, for the whole of the required 
nitrogen can be got from the vegetable kingdom ; 
but as milk and cheese appear to have no power 
of increasing the output of uric acid, they may, if 
necessary, be used with the vegetable foods. The 
meat, fish, game, and eggs must be replaced by 
so much milk, cheese, bread, cereal food, nuts or 
almonds, dried fruits, and garden vegetables. In 
the daily regimen this means about 14 ozs. of 
bread, 2 ozs. of rice, 2 pints of milk, 2 ozs. of 
cheese, with some garden vegetables and fruit. 

Of course many modifications of this dietary are 
possible according to the time of the year and 
individual taste. The bread-stuffs and cereal foods 
advantageously form the backbone of such a 
dietary, and this is what the early athletes of 
Greece and Rome performed their feats upon. 
When appetite is very good, which generally 
means when exercise and fresh air are plentiful, 
the quantities of the more nourishing foods should 
be diminished, because their place is taken by the 
increased quantity of fruits and vegetables then 
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naturally consumed, and conversely, when ap- 
petite is poor, milk, cheese, and bread may have 
to be increased, because less of the other things 
are taken. 

Nuts for those who can digest them are advo- 
cated by the promulgators of this diet, and it is 
pointed out that part of the oil or butter can be 
got from this source, and those who can take con- 
siderable quantities of nut foods can very materi- 
ally decrease the amount of bread-stuffs, since one 
ounce of the former is equal in nourishing quali- 
ties to two ounces of the latter. It is also said, 
and it is perfectly true, that the variety of these 
foods is very great, and with a little ingenuity 
may be made almost endless, and moreover that 
with this diet the taste for simple food returns, so 
that it is often easy to make a meal of two, or at 
the most three, things — toast, potatoes, and oil 
and dry fruit. In this way the labour of the 
housekeeper may be greatly reduced, and life 
yields more time for other things besides eating 
and drinking, and this without any diminution of 
the natural pleasure of taste and the satisfaction of 
hunger. 

Another argument used in favour of such a 
dietary is that constipation is practically unknown 
among its disciples, while with the meat-eater this 
morbid symptom is extremely frequently met 
with. Those who principally confine themselves 
7 
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to the taking of milk and cheese might suffer 
from constipation, but if fruit and vegetables are 
taken in any quantity as well, there is then little 
chance of the daily evacuation of the bowels not 
being performed properly. A warning is also 
given that flatulent indigestion may supervene 
from the mal-digestion of the starchy foods unless 
these are eaten very slowly, in a dry state, and 
allowed to mix very thoroughly with the salivary 
juices in the mouth. Another way to obviate 
flatulency is never to drink when not thirsty. 

Dr. Haig also advocates the elimination of salt 
from the dietary, since he states that it decidedly 
interferes with the excretion of uric acid from the 
body, sufficient for the body purposes being con- 
tained in the food-stuffs themselves, there being 
therefore no necessity to increase it artificially. 

Another statement made in favour of a non-uric 
acid diet is that those who follow this regime, and 
are relatively free from uric acid, can clothe them- 
selvejs much more warmly without suffering from 
debility, lethargy, and depression, whereas a 
meat-eater cannot get warm without having a 
tendency to bring these conditions on himself; 
and in the same way the meat-eaters and tea- 
drinkers are never bright and clear in the morn- 
ings, though the abstainer from uric acid foods is 
always so. Advocates of this form of dietary 
warn us that in altering diet it is needful to exer- 
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cise some care. In a man of middle age, or 
beyond it, who has lived heartily, without stinting 
either meat or wine, there is sure to be a large 
collection of urates in the body, and if his animal 
food is reduced these will be dissolved out, 
flood his blood, and the results will be more 
evident than pleasant. He will worry you with 
continual complaints that he is getting weak, that 
he is dying, that he has headache, depression, 
etc., and may even talk of suicide. Hence, in 
such cases it is wiser to go slowly, and get the 
patient gradually on to the uric-acid-free diet, or 
severe results may occur. 

It is believed that if only the inhabitants of 
Great Britain would make a rational attempt to 
do so, the great majority of them could live very 
healthy and happy lives on such a diet as has 
been mentioned. It is certainly difficult to induce 
people to make the attempt, and the initial symp- 
toms of the sudden change are sufficient to in- 
fluence them to throw up the experiment. An 
objection sometimes urged against this diet is 
that people tend to grow stout on it, and no doubt 
if they eat large quantities of butter, cream, and 
cheese, and drink much milk, this may be the 
case, but by judicious selection this danger may 
be obviated. It is asserted also that for training 
purposes this form of diet gives excellent results, 
and that the man who subsists on it suffers little 
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from mental or physical fatigue, and the hardiness 
and the energy of the inhabitants of some Eastern 
countries, where rice and cereals, generally with 
vegetables, often form the basis of their food, are 
brought forward as illustrative examples. Dr. 
Haig says that it is now possible to say in a 
moment which athlete of any group is likely to 
win in any contest, for obviously that man will 
win who has least uric acid in his blood, and 
therefore the least friction in his machinery. A 
liability to contract cold is also laid at the door of 
uric acid in the blood, and those who rally under 
the banner of this dietary say that they never 
suffer from any form of catarrh, while they are 
almost immune from the effects of cold and 
chills. 

Others go further still, and show the deleterious 
effect of uric acid on our morals, saying that it 
stimulates the lower passions, while tending to 
dull the higher and controlling mental influences. 

Dr. Haig sums up his arguments by saying : 
" When all these points have been realized and 
by use have become common knowledge, it will 
be seen how many names and theories of causation 
have been wasted over what are after all not 
diseases, but mere results of food poisoning, it 
not having been possible to see till now that one 
single poison accounted for them all. It will also 
be seen that if man had kept to the foods which 
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Nature obviously intended for him, this poison 
would have been avoided, and all so-called disease 
due to uric acid can be cured or prevented by 
simply omitting to swallow it in flesh food, which 
is unnatural, and in tea, a poisonous stimulant ; 
and the result can now be gauged and tested with 
that simple implement which was made before 
knives and forks — the point of the finger." 

Though this form of dietary has been mainly ad- 
vocated for those who suffer or have a tendency to 
suffer from gout, rheumatism, and other diseases 
due to what is called the "uric acid diathesis," 
yet it has been demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of its adherents that normal health is incompat- 
ible with the taking of foods containing uric acid. 
The plain man dislikes evasions, qualifications, 
and subtleties ; and the dogmatism of Dr. Haig, 
which has nothing sophistically subtle about it, 
no less than his sincerity and earnestness, stir 
him and captivate him, until he finds that the 
prophet is exhorting us to fare by a very straight 
gate indeed. "Cast off your dietetic sins," he 
says, "and when the change has been made and 
become general, future generations will look back 
on our present records of sorrow, suffering, and 
degradation with amazement." "Abstain from 
flesh and tea, and good shall be your portion ; 
indulge in them, and you shall be victims not 
only to gout and rheumatism, but to many other 
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diseases." The plain man is not unwilling to go 
so far as to denounce " high teas " ; but that 
tea and all flesh, creatures to which he thinks 
he has owed much sustenance, and which at the 
worst are very comfortable poisons, are to be 
utterly abjured, is a discipline for which he does 
not feel fully ripe. Some authorities reassure us 
by supposing that the adherents of this dietary 
have a poor viscera, and that the diet they allow 
themselves is as good, physically speaking, as 
they deserve. However this may be, the plain 
man certainly likes dogma, and he likes it with 
no gnostic refinements about it ; so Dr. Haig will 
not lack disciples. 

We have seen of late a well-appointed restau- 
rant, opened in London under the direction of 
Mr. Eustace Miles, which is run partly on these 
lines, and from a superficial glance it seems to 
have "caught on." Mr, Eustace Miles, as an 
athlete and a physical culturist, has made some 
study of dietary, and theoretically and practically 
he agrees with the main basis of the non-uric 
acid dietary. In his restaurant, though all the 
food-stuffs used are by no means free from uric 
acid, yet those dishes on the menu which are so 
are specially marked, in order that those who 
wish to be strict on this point may be catered 
for and helped. Tea, coffee, and cocoa are also 
served, so that the diet obtainable is more of a 
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purely vegetarian nature than of an "uric-acid- 
free " type. Mr. Miles, doubtless from his train- 
ing experiences and other sources, has gained 
much useful physiological knowledge, though 
one must very much doubt whether that has put 
him conscientiously into a position where he can 
seemingly be a dietetic expert and advise the 
public at large how their deviations from normal 
health may be amelioratied and cured by means 
of diet. 

The theory of this dietary has been most 
earnestly and cleverly worked out, anti it would 
be very delightful if one could accept its dic- 
tates wholesale, and so find one's life regenerated 
physically and mentally. Unfortunately, in prac- 
tice very different results are obtained from what 
one would have expected. Even rheumatism and 
gout and allied conditions have not improved after 
a long trial of this diet, and sincere experimenters, 
who had no aim in view but to elicit the truth, 
have found themselves in decidedly a worse con- 
dition of health from its use. We cannot get 
away from the individual factor, and because cer- 
tain individuals who seem normal enough find 
that they are improved in health by adopting this 
dietary, it is no criterion that the whole race will 
be benefited in the same way. 

Much useful scientific knowledge about uric 
acid has been brought to light of late, yet as 
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regards its exact chemistry, and how it is pro- 
duced internally, we know comparatively little. 
Even if we take no uric acid in our food-stuffs, 
it is found that that body is excreted in the urine. 
Where in the body this acid is produced — what 
nitrogenous bodies undergo chemical change to 
form it — is mostly a matter of speculation. But 
from a scientific standpoint it is a moot question. 

One must logically come to the conclusion then, 
that a non-uric acid dietary cannot be conscien- 
tiously recommended as an ideal regimen for the 
communit^^. As in vegetarianism, so here, we 
find that certain individuals, whether healthy or 
diseased, do certainly derive benefit from follow- 
ing its dictates, but the number is not legion. I 
should also be inclined to think that the benefit 
that accrued came mostly from the abstention 
from meat itself rather than from the negation of 
uric acid itself. It also seems a pity that such 
invaluable beverages as tea, coffee, and cocoa 
should be eliminated from our dietary. The first 
two especially are really useful stimulants, especi- 
ally to the nervous system, without producing, as 
far as we can tell, any reactionary results after- 
wards. Eggs also are such a valuable form of 
concentrated nourishment that their banishment 
adds another great argument against the adoption 
of this diet. 

Chemico-physiological research will in the future 
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doubtless throw more and more light on the whole 
question of uric acid formation, and it is possible 
that there may come a time when, in the light of 
the discoveries made, some modification in our 
diet may be thought desirable ; but until then, 
we must state that at present we have not suffi- 
cient theoretical or practical grounds to justify the 
supposition that uric acid taken with the food acts 
as the poison some would have us believe. If 
any one likes to try the experiment, for any reason 
whatever, and the practical outcome proves bene- 
ficial, then so far so good ; but from a few excep- 
tional instances we must not dogmatize to the 
world at large. 



CHAPTER XII 
OTHER DIETETIC FADS 

THERE are certain fads extant which are 
so extreme that they become decidedly 
humorous, so far are they removed from the 
pale of reason. We have the fruitarian, who 
subsists somehow or other almost entirely on 
fruit, and there is the curious individual who 
lives only on nuts. I have also known a man 
who, though a vegetarian, believed in eating 
everything uncooked, thinking that Nature's 
products should be sufficient without man giving 
his assistance by cooking. This individual would 
at times fill his pockets with dry peas and eat 
them at stated times of the day ! I cannot say 
whether he is still alive or not, or whether he 
has learnt the errors of his ways. 

A system which was, I believe, started in 
America, where it is occasionally practised now, 
is the one-meal-a-day regimen, and I was sur- 
prised to see that the columns of a magai^ine 
devoted to physical culture recommended this 
system strongly both in health and disease. The 
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devotees of this dietetic idea quote the celebrated 
Dr. Abernethy, who is stated to have said that 
"one-fourth of all a man eats sustains him; the 
balance he retains at his risk ! " Such a state- 
ment, of course, is ridiculous unless you assume 
that the average member of the community eats 
four times more than his bodily needs necessitate. 
We shall see elsewhere in this book that the 
majority of us eat more than we need, but not 
to the extent above stated ; and since the promul- 
gators of the one-meal system start with such 
false premises, we may expect to find many 
more fallacies in their reasoning. It is stated 
that no person ever tried this plan and found 
occasion for abandoning it except from con- 
siderations utterly remote from health, and most 
assuredly it does seem handy to be thus inde- 
pendent of meal-times. Domestic arrangements 
under such a regime would be greatly simplified. 
It is found, so it is stated, that at that one meal 
no more is eaten than the ordinary individual 
would consume at his best meal of the day, and 
that is largely due to the superior quality of their 
diet, since people of this class invariably become 
practically vegetarians, and withal use a large 
proportion of bread, a pure nutrient, instead of 
flesh, a nutro-stimulant ! Dr. Nichols, who has 
long been associated with what he would term 
dietetic reform, says, after testing this system : 
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" The one-meal-a-day system will largely increase 
any person's working capacity." It is not worth 
our while to go further into the why and the 
wherefore of this, for, from a scientific stand- 
point, it is not possible to consider this idea 
with the seriousness some may think it deserves. 
In another chapter we shall consider the meal 
question more fully ; but if it be remembered that 
the total amount of solid food required daily for 
an individual performing a fair amount of work 
is nearly three pounds, it is evident that if one 
were to take the whole of this in one meal, one 
would be apt to over-task the powers of the 
stomach, or to produce a gradual enlargement 
of that organ. 

For those of feeble digestive power the question 
of the bulk of meals is still more important. For 
them, little and often is the rule that they should 
follow. The one-meal-a-day man is not only apt 
to overburden his stomach, but there is evidence 
to show that more food is wasted when it is all 
taken at once than when it is spread over a con- 
siderable time. We must not forget, though, 
that exceptional individuals do exist who, in 
spite of flying in the face of all physiological 
rules, do seem, for some time, at any rate, to 
remain in a fair state of health. By dint of 
training, too, we can accustom our insides to 
the most extreme dietaries, but this tolerance 
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must not be used as an argument in favour of 
such ideas. 

Those who have accustomed themselves to 
over-feed certainly at times gain good by adopt- 
ing a two-meal-a-day system. Dr. Dewey, of 
Pennsylvania, warmly supports this idea, and 
gives his experience as follows : — Breakfast was 
omitted, with the result that a good lunch was 
eaten at i p.m., and it was impossible to ta!ke 
anything more till dinner-time at 7.30 p.m., so 
that his four meals a day were reduced to two. 
The result was that he felt extremely bright and 
well in the morning and capable of good work, 
both mental and bodily. The stomach and bowels 
did better work, the girth of the abdomen dimin- 
ished, probably from the absence of undigested 
residues and the comparative absence of flatus. 
He experienced a general stimulation of nutrition 
and strength. The total quantity of food taken 
was somewhat increased. Hence in Dr. Dewey's 
plan of two meals a day in place of four, we have 
a most powerful stimulation to digestion and 
nutrition. Digestion is more perfect, just as 
combustion and absorption are more perfect. So 
it is thought that dyspepsia is cured, as Dr. 
Dewey says, by resting the stomach and enabling 
it to do much better work. And that it is pre- 
pared to do this is shown by the presence of the 
keen hunger otherwise quite unknown. 
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At one time the "Salisbury" diet had a great 
many supporters, and a book was published 
entitled Whai Musi I Do to Get Well? And How 
Can I Keep So ? Within these pages the virtues 
of subsisting almost entirely on goodly quantities 
of lean meat and draughts of hot water are dealt 
with. From even a simple common-sense point 
of view it is impossible to argue in favour of 
such a regimen. It throws a great strain on 
the kidneys, though the hot water flushings 
would greatly minimize this danger. In cases 
of obesity it is of use temporarily, and has many 
advocates. On this point I devote more space 
elsewhere when I speak of diet in obesity. 

Another fad sometimes met with is the taking 
of large quantities of milk every day, even to the 
extent of three gallons. Such a regime tends 
very soon to produce a dilatation of the stomach 
with its attendant discomfort and evils, and must 
be sternly deprecated. 

It will be well also to briefly refer to faddism 
existing in the feeding of infants. 

How important it is that infants should be fed 
properly is a statement that requires no insistence, 
yet what may on the whole be considered a fairly 
simple question has been tampered with to some 
extent by "faddists." A great outcry has recently 
been raised, pointing out how sore is the need 
for the modern mother to take upon herself the 
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responsibilities she owes her infant. In the upper 
classes, social life generally, a thoughtless and 
careless outlook on the family circle, with the 
desire not to spoil the figure, have all tended 
towards the young offspring being relegated to 
other hands for artificial feeding, instead of the 
mother performing the important duty of suckling. 
When breast feeding can possibly be undertaken 
it should be, and the hand-fed infant, in the 
majority of instances, starts life handicapped. 
There are many mothers who through ill-health 
or poor quality of milk should not suckle their 
young, yet in the latter instance it is better that 
the child should partake to some extent of its 
natural nourishment, only supplemented by richer 
artificial food at other times. The old idea still 
exists very largely among the poorer section of 
the nursing population, that "milks will not mix" 
— an entirely erroneous idea. Should it be neces- 
sary to bring up the infant by hand, there is no 
better alimentation than cow's milk properly 
diluted, with the addition of milk-sugar and cream, 
which mixture will, except for an excess of mineral 
matter, have approximately the same proportion 
of each ingredient as human milk. When all is 
said and done, however, cow's milk, no matter 
how skilfully modified, is much inferior to human 
milk as a means of feeding infants, this probably 
depending on those qualitative differences in the 
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composition of the two fluids which no method 
of modification can entirely overcome. 

It is not my purpose here to speak at length of 
the proper mode of infant feeding, but only to 
draw attention to the flagrant " fads " that mothers 
heed, and to point out their absurdity. Mothers 
are essentially conservative, and the fact that other 
mothers have brought up their young in a certain 
way is to them quite sufficient criterion for them 
to follow their example. In this respect we note 
that infants are fed every time they cry, the parent 
being unable to see that the cry is usually more 
an outcome of gastric discomfort from over-feed- 
ing or wrong feeding than of hunger. The old- 
fashioned feeding-bottle — an abomination — is still 
clung to by many, though the dangers of the 
dirty india-rubber tube are for ever evident to the 
initiated. 

Worst of all probably in the way of fads stands 
the "patent foods " for infants, of which there are 
an immense number, each one of which claims to 
be "the best food for infants" or " a perfect sub- 
stitute for mother's milk." Such claims are quite 
devoid of justification, and the mother will do well 
to employ none of them unless one be specially 
recommended by her medical adviser. The great 
harm of many of these prepared foods lies in the 
fact that they are largely composed of unaltered 
starch, and an infant under nine months or a 
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year old is incapable of digesting starch. Its 
little stomach continually drenched with starchy 
material sooner or later rebels actively, or the 
child's health and vigour is affected insidiously 
and deleteriously. Some of these patent foods 
have not this drawback, though usually they 
are lamentably poor in fat and deficient in pro- 
teid, which may explain the frequency with 
which rickets is found in babies fed on such 
foods. Except under medical advice, no other 
form of nourishment but milk should be given to 
an infant ; and it is greatly to be deplored that 
among the more ignorant classes the little ones 
are at a very early age not infrequently seen 
being fed with bread-sop and scraps from the 
dinner table, and even given alcoholic liquors to 
sip. One can only hope that by some means or 
other the ignorance at present existing, mostly 
among the poorer classes, on the feeding of infants 
will be remedied. Progress on such lines will 
materially help to lower the terrible mortality 
among these little ones, and improve the national 
health and physique generally. 



CHAPTER XIII 
FLETCHERISM 

AN interesting fad (although I certainly think 
it is stretching the real significance of the 
word to call it so) was instituted by a Mr. Horace 
Fletcher, an American, and though a layman, many 
of his ideas have led to further research upon his 
lines, and have most assuredly borne physiological 
fruit. I am under the impression that when the 
views were first promulgated, the term "chewing 
craze " was applied by the public press to Mr. 
Fletcher's main idea. The initial experiments 
instituted went to show that the processes of 
bodily nutrition are profoundly affected by the 
preliminary treatment of the food-stuffs in the 
mouth, and indicated that great advantages fol- 
low from the adoption of certain methods in 
eating. The essentials of those special methods 
were explained and discussed by a medical man at 
a meeting of the British Medical Association, and 
afterwards at a physiological congress, and were 
seen to consist of a specially prolonged mastication 
which is necessarily associated with a much more 
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thorough insalivation of the food-stuffs than is 
obtained with ordinary habits. 

The results brought to light by the preliminary 
experimental trials went to show that such treat- 
ment of the food has a most important effect upon 
the economy of the body, involving in the first 
place a very notable reduction in the amount of 
food, and especially of the albuminous food 
necessary to maintain complete efficiency (see 
chapter i). 

In the second place, this treatment produced, in 
the experience of its originators, an increase in the 
subjective and objective well-being of those who 
practised it, and, as they believe, in their power 
of resistance to the inroads of disease. We cer- 
tainly can almost assume that these other effects 
are true, since the ingestion of food, and especially 
albuminous food in excess of the exact require- 
ments of the body, is apt to surcharge the system 
with waste products, which act as hindering 
poisons to all the bodily functions. Later, at 
Cambridge, the question was still further con- 
sidered by physiological experts, and Professor 
Michael Foster interested himself in it. At all 
these experiments on various types of different 
individuals certain facts were established which, 
though maybe preliminary in nature, were suffi- 
ciently definite. The practice of the habit of 
thorough insalivation of the food was found, in a 
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consensus of opinion, to have an immediate and 
very striking effect on appetite, making this more 
discriminating, and leading to the choice of a 
simple dietary, and in particular reducing the 
craving for flesh food. The appetite, too, was 
beyond all question fully satisfied with a dietary 
considerably less in amount than is demanded 
with ordinary habits. Professor Foster reports 
that in two individuals, who pushed the methods to 
its limits, it was found that complete bodily effi- 
ciency was maintained for some weeks upon a 
dietary which had a total energy value of less than 
one half of that usually taken, and comprised little 
more than one third of the albuminous food con- 
sumed by the average man. One must not make 
too great or too dogmatic deductions from such 
data, but all the individuals experimented on were 
unanimous in finding a very decided reduction in 
their needs, and experienced an increase in their 
sense of well-being and in their working powers. 
As one may naturally suppose, the waste products 
of the bowel were greatly reduced in amount, and 
also in character, becoming odourless and inoffen- 
sive, and assuming a condition which suggested 
that the intestine was in a healthier and more 
aseptic condition than is the case under ordinary 
circumstances. 

Subsequent to these experiments, Professor 
Chittenden, of Yale University, volunteered to 
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submit Mr. Horace Fletcher to further test, and 
the report was most encouraging and amply justi- 
fied further research. Among other things, the 
report states that over a considerable period of 
time Mr. Fletcher was under observation, and the 
results showed that his body-weight remained 
practically constant, though the daily amount of 
albuminous (proteid) food taken was less than one 
half that of the minimum laid down as the physio- 
logical standard. It should also be mentioned 
that this apparent deficiency in nitrogenous food 
was not made good by any large consumption of 
fats or carbo-hydrates. Further, there was no 
restriction in diet. On the contrary, there was 
perfect freedom of choice, and the instructions 
given were to follow the usual dietetic habits. 

It may be asked. Was this diet at all adequate 
for the needs of the body — sufficient for a man 
weighing 160 lb? In reply, it may be said that 
the appetite was satisfied, and that the subject had 
full freedom to take more food if he so desired. 
The weight of the body remained constant, and it 
was further shown that a close approach to what 
the physiologist would call nitrogenous equi- 
librium had been attained. One is, therefore, 
apparently justified in stating that the dietary, 
simple as it was, and in quantity far below the 
usually accepted requirement, was quite adequate 
for the needs of the body. Can a man on 
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such a diet, even though it suffices to keep up 
body-weight, do work to any extent? Will there 
be under such conditions a proper degree of fitness 
for physical exercise ? 

In order to ascertain this point, Mr. Fletcher 
was placed under the director of the University 
gymnasium. On some days he was given the 
same kind of exercises to perform as were the 
'Varsity crew, and these exercises are drastic and 
fatiguing, and cannot be done by beginners with- 
out soreness and pain resulting. The exercises he 
was asked to take were of a character to tax the 
heart and lungs, as well as to try the muscles of 
the trunk and limbs. According to the report, 
Mr. Fletcher performed these movements with an 
ease that was unanticipated. He gave no evidence 
of soreness or lameness, and there was no evi- 
dence of distress after or during the endurance 
test, i.e. the long run. The scientific conclusion 
was that Mr. Fletcher performed his work with 
greater ease and with fewer noticeable bad results 
than any man of his age and condition who had 
undergone the test. It must be borne in mind 
that Mr. Fletcher had for several months past 
practically taken no exercise other than that in- 
volved in daily walks about town. The report 
further draws attention to the fact that the food 
consumed by Mr. Fletcher during a seven days' 
period, which was shown to be entirely adequate 
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for his bodily needs during strenuous activity, 
cost eleven cents daily ! Hence, if that figure is 
contrasted with the amounts usually paid for aver- 
age nourishment for a like period of time, there is 
certainly food for serious thought. This plan of 
living, which was so scientifically tested, had been 
carried on for five years with perfect health and 
ability to work. 

Professor Chittenden rightly says : " In view of 
these results, are we not justified in asking our- 
selves whether we have yet attained a clear com- 
prehension of the real requirements of the body 
in the matter of daily nutriment? Whether we 
fully comprehend the best and most economical 
method of maintaining the body in a state of 
physiological fitness? The case of Mr. Fletcher 
just described ; the results noted in connection 
with certain Asiatic peoples ; the fruitarians and 
nutarians in our country recently studied by Pro- 
fessor Jaffa of the University of California ; all 
suggest the possibility of much greater physio- 
logical economy than we as a race are wont to 
practise. If these are merely exceptional cases we 
need to know it ; but if, on the other hand, it is 
possible for mankind in general to maintain proper 
nutritive conditions on dietary standards far below 
those now accepted as necessary, it is time for 
us to ascertain that fact. For, if our standards 
are now unnecessarily high, then surely we are 
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not only practising an uneconomical method of 
sustaining life, but we are subjecting ourselves to 
conditions the reverse of physiological, which 
must of necessity be inimical to our well-being. 
The problem is far-reaching. It involves not alone 
the individual, but society as a whole, for beyond 
the individual lies the broader field of the com- 
munity, and what proves helpful for the one will 
eventually react for the betterment of society and 
for the improvement of mankind in general." 

There is no necessity here to dilate any further 
on the added evidence that could be brought for- 
ward to show the validity and practical success 
that has been achieved from following out the 
dictates of "Fletcherism." Any reader sufficiently 
interested can obtain and peruse Mr. Horace 
Fletcher's little volume, The A.B.-Z. of Our Nutri- 
tion, wherein he will find all he wants to know, 
and much that will aid him dietetically. 

The main idea of this " Economic Nutrition " is 
that very thorough mastication and admixture of 
the food-stuffs with saliva will bring the swallowed 
material into such condition that the digestive 
juices will be enabled to do their work very much 
more efficiently, and since the digestion will be 
so perfect, the resultant (the chyle) will be the 
more easily absorbed and assimilated, leaving 
hardly any detritus to be evacuated by the bowel. 
With such excellent digestive proceedings there 
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will be no half-way or mal-products formed, which, 
when absorbed, tend to cause those feelings of 
languor, fatigue, depression, etc., which most 
people know only too well. 

Again, when the mouth has done its work to 
this full extent, it will save an enormous amount 
of exertion to the stomach and intestines, and 
much energy will be saved in eliminating the 
need of extruding indigestible and useless material 
from the lower bowel. Again, together with this 
perfect digestion, ensuring as it does the assimila- 
tion of nearly all the food-stuffs, it is found that 
much less in bulk is essential for our upkeep. 
Even apart from that, the mere fact of having to 
chew so thoroughly, by itself tends to lessen the 
quantity we wish to put in our mouths. 

Mr. Fletcher would carry this mastication pro- 
cess to an extreme degree. He believes that taste 
is an evidence of nutrition, and that while taste 
lasts a necessary process is going onl His logical 
conclusion is, that whatever does not taste is not 
nutritious. Taste is excited by the dissolving of 
food in the mouth, and while it lasts a necessary 
process of preparation for digestion is going on. 
The juices of the mouth have the power to trans- 
form any food that excites taste into a substance 
suitable for the body. Nothing that is tasteless, 
except water and pure proteid, should be taken 
into the stomach unless by distinct invitation of 
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appetite. If we swallow only the food which 
excites the appetite and is pleasing to the sense 
of taste, and swallow it only after the taste has been 
extracted from it, removing from the mouth the 
tasteless residue complete, an easy digestion will 
be assured and perfect health maintained. If we 
masticate evety thing that we take into the mouth, 
liquid as well as solid, until the nutritive part of 
it disappears through compulsory or involuntary 
swallowing, and remove from the mouth all 
fibrous, insoluble, and tasteless remainder, we 
shall take into the body thereby only that which 
is good for the body. 

As Mr. Fletcher says, practically every reader 
will regard it as utter nonsense and an impossi- 
bility, when he is told to masticate soups, milk, 
wines, and other liquids ; yet he assures the in- 
quirer that it is not by any means impossible, and 
furthermore that it is absolutely necessary to pro- 
tection against abuse of the stomach and the 
probable contraction of disease. Apart from this, 
one can easily imagine the host of objections 
which might be levied against the practice of 
"Fletcherism." The constant repetition of re- 
moving indigestive fibrous material will be carped 
at, though that is really only a small point. 
Another fancied objection to thorough mastication 
is that it interferes with the sociability of a meal, 
and again one must regard this as trivial. Very 
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much more important is the objection raised, that 
with so many people there is not sufficient time 
allowed for their meals to permit of such practices. 
Undoubtedly the modern prevalent habit of bolt- 
ing food (one of the main causes of dyspeptic and 
other troubles) is largely due to the fact that in- 
sufficient time is allotted for meals. If people 
would only realize the hours often wasted from 
inaptitude for work, due to indigestion, they 
would see that thorough mastication in the long 
run means a great saving of time. 

In my opinion there is more in this " Economic 
Nutrition " than in any other dietetic reform, and 
it seems hardly to need medical or even physio- 
logical knowledge to be able to see its common- 
sense basis. During the last few years much 
attention has been drawn to the question of masti- 
cation, and it has been clearly shown that much 
indisposition, the cause of which had been hitherto 
a matter of speculation, was due almost solely to 
the neglect of this simple yet necessary process. 
Dr. Harry Campell is convinced that insufficient 
mastication in the young is a marked factor in the 
causation of much mouth, throat, and nose dis- 
ease, while the early decay of the teeth is also 
placed under this heading. The late Sir Andrew 
Clarke used to state as a rule that as there were 
thirty-two teeth, thirty-two bites should be given 
to every mouthful before swallowing it ; if the 
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number of teeth were imperfect, the number of 
bites were to increase accordingly. It is little use 
forming rules such as this, and Mr. Fletcher's 
rule of chewing until the whole mass of food-stuff 
is practically reduced to a tasteless liquid is much 
more to the point, and more worthy of being 
followed. 

However much one may agree with Mr. 
Fletcher's idea, the probability is that in spread- 
ing his dietetic gospel one would be practically 
wasting one's breath, or pen and ink, as the case 
might be. Perhaps the average individual, unless 
he suffers from some abnormal condition of health, 
may be pardoned if he regards such dietetic advice 
as idealistic, and impracticable for the majority in 
the twentieth century. He will say that he chews 
his food very thoroughly and, as far as he can 
tell, enjoys the best of health, and he sees no 
reason why he should become an extremist and 
embrace what to the vast majority must be looked 
upon as a fad. Nevertheless, to all those who 
care to reflect on dietetic matters, and who can 
take up special ideas without becoming unduly 
introspective, I recommend this chapter for mature 
consideration, fully believing that there is much 
contained therein which is conducive to our 
general well-being. It is wonderful how with a 
little perseverance and patience a habit, dietetic or 
otherwise, may be engendered, and of all habits 
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worth cultivating, that of thorough mastication is 
one which would more than amply repay any one 
for developing. 

Prof. Chittenden, of Yale University, has of late 
years accomplished much research work in relation 
to dietary, and he comes to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Fletcher in that he is of opinion that our 
albuminous needs are only half those which 
physiologists have always supposed them to be. 
In a large volume, The Nutrition of Man, he shows 
that physiologists have been too conservative and 
only too ready to accept data handed down to 
them, instead of endeavouring to detect any 
errors in previous conclusions. If Prof. Chitten- 
den's views are verified and accepted, as I for one 
thoroughly believe they will be, we shall have to 
remodel all the old dietetic ideas. 

That authority says: "Leaving out of con- 
sideration the extremes given, it is undoubtedly 
true that within certain wide limits there is an ap- 
parent tendency for people of different nations, 
having a free choice of food and not restricted by 
expense, to consume daily approximately the same 
amounts of food ; and lastly, to consume food 
somewhat in proportion to the amount of work 
done. It is perhaps, therefore, not strange that 
students of nutrition should have taken these 
results obtained by the statistical method, as indi- 
cating the actual needs of the body for food, and 
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that so-called ' standard diets ' and ' normal 
diets' should have been constructed, based upon 
these and corresponding data. The thousands of 
dietary studies made on peoples all over the 
world, affording more or less accurate information 
regarding the average amounts of proteid, fat, and 
carbo-hydrate consumed under varying conditions, 
are indeed most interesting and important, as 
affording information regarding dietetic customs 
and habits ; but the writer fails to see any reason 
why such data need be assumed to throw any 
light on the actual food requirements of the body. 
Mr. Horace Fletcher, through his idea of extreme 
mastication, reached his actual food requirement, 
which was, as we have seen, less than half that 
laid down as a normal diet. We must come to 
the conclusion, then, that mankind usually eats as 
much as he wants, or as much as he can afford, not 
as much as he needs. Mr. Horace Fletcher has 
pointed out the last factor and scientific investiga- 
tion has backed him up." 



CHAPTER XIV 
BEVERAGES 

BEVERAGES form ari essential part of diet, 
and had better be treated of separately. The 
question of alcohol, being so important, has been 
dealt with in a separate chapter. We have then 
to consider simple water, artificial and natural 
mineral waters, milk, tea, coffee, and cocoa. 
Water, as a whole, is a neglected beverage, many 
eschewing it because they are afraid of germ con- 
tamination, though in England to-day such fears 
are not as a rule worth much. If water be con- 
taminated it becomes a viery dangerous vehicle 
of infection because of the rapidity with which 
it passes through the stomach, giving little chance 
to the acid juices to act upon any contained 
germs. The only sure method of rendering water 
harmless is by having it boiled, and though, 
through dissolved air having been driven out of 
it, such water tends to have a poor, flat taste, that 
objection can easily be overcome by reaerating it, 
or by adding toast to it, which also removes the 
flatness. Filters, as a rule, are comparatively 
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useless, and the old-fashioned types are in fact 
dangerous, though late inventions have been in- 
troduced, such as the "Pasteur Filter," which with 
care may be relied upon. For those who can 
afford it, Salutaris water, either still or sparkling, 
may be used. It is no use thinking for a moment 
that the addition of alcohol to water is going to 
obviate any danger ; the amount of alcohol added 
would never be strong enough to act deleteriously 
on any germs present. 

Though the amount of water drunk must neces- 
sarily vary according to how much an individual 
may perspire, it should also vary according to the 
dietetic habits. Those who usually eat very heartily, 
and especially so of nitrogenous food-atuffs, should 
at stated times drink plenty of water in order to 
wash out their tissues, and thereby get rid of 
waste matters, clogging them up and hindering 
the fulfilment of the proper functions. This elimi- 
native function of water, then, is of the greatest 
importance. To put it in another way, it flushes 
and cleanses the human drains. For such a pur- 
pose a tumblerful of water (hot or cold, according 
to taste) should be taken on an empty stomach, 
viz. the first thing in the morning, the last thing 
at night, and if necessary also about an hour and 
a half before meal times. The secret of the good 
that accrues when people frequent spas at home 
or abroad lies very greatly in this flushing pro- 
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cess, though, of course, other factors as well help 
in the cure. 

For the average person the amount of fluid 
must vary, and this will largely depend on the 
work or exercise performed by the body, as well 
as by the temperature to which it is exposed. 
The quantity required daily should also differ 
with the kind of food which enters into our 
dietary ; the drier the solids we eat, the more 
water we shall need ; the more succulent they are, 
the less we shall require. It has been estimated 
that on an average an adult will require daily 
from two and a half to four pints of water, or 
some beverage consisting almost entirely of water. 

What is the influence of water upon the diges- 
tion? It is commonly said that drinking much 
water with meals is prejudicial to the digestive 
processes, because the gastric juices are thereby 
diluted and cannot act in their properly concen- 
trated form. My experience has usually led me 
to believe that this is correct, and especially so 
if there be any tendency to dyspeptic troubles ; 
yet at the same time, physiological experiment 
teaches us that water slightly excites gastric secre- 
tion, and up to a pint in quantity does not in any 
way retard the rapidity of digestion. Again, the 
presence of water may aid in the softening of 
foods in the stomach, though had we masticated 
properly this should not be necessary; and one 
9 
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of the evils arising from drinking with meals lies 
in the fact that most people chew less if they can 
wash down the semi -disintegrated morsel with 
some liquid. Practically, then, it is always better 
to recommend very little drinking, if at all, with 
meals, and what is drunk should be imbibed at 
or towards the end. Hot water powerfully in- 
creases the movements of the stomach walls, and 
so tends to cure sluggish digestion. 

Mineral, waters undoubtedly have their use. 
Most of them from natural springs are impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas, which certainly aids 
digestion by stimulating the movements of the 
stomach and causing an increase in the flow of 
gastric juice. Their purity is also a recommenda- 
tion, especially the artificially distilled varieties. 
Sweetened and flavoured mineral waters are re- 
freshing, and have some slight nutritive value 
from the sugar they contain ; but they may fer- 
ment in the stomach, causing discomfort and 
acidity. 

Milk, though strictly speaking a food and not 
a beverage, may be referred to here. This fact 
that milk is not a true beverage is often disre- 
garded, and one sees people, and especially 
children, quickly quaffing large quantities of milk 
for thirst, with disagreeable results commonly 
following. Still, since it contains 88 per cent of 
water, it may at times be used as a beverage, when 
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it should be sipped slowly in order not to form 
large curds in the stomach. Milk is one of the 
few really nutritive beverages we possess, and 
though by no means a perfect food, it contains 
representatives of all the necessary food con- 
stituents, and is therefore a very useful adjunct to 
other food-stuffs. In conditions of mal-nutrition, 
much milk may be taken with advantage if the 
digestion is ndt upset thereby. Before milk 
reaches the consumer there is very great liability 
for it to be contaminated, so, to be on the safe 
side, all milk should be boiled before being drunk. 
It is a popular idea that boiled milk is not so 
digestible as unboiled, and it may be so, though 
experimental results have been very conflicting. 

Considering the dangers that are run, especially 
by the young, one would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the practice of boiling. Apart from these 
warnings there is no necessity to speak further on 
the subject of milk, so we will pass on to consider 
tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Tea and coffee are now used by a larger number 
of mankind than any other substance except food. 
It may be said, indeed, that the whole world can 
obtain them ; the civilized and the uncivilized, male 
and female, white and black, Buddhist, Mohamme- 
dan, and Christian all take tea and coffee. This 
statement completely exonerates one from any 
argument whatever as to any possible harm they 
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may do. They are with us, and certainly will npt 
be displaced till a still more pleasant and subtle 
stimulant of the human brain is discovered. 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa, although differing con- 
siderably from one another in their common 
physical characters, agree in containing alkaloids 
(theine and caffeine) which are either identical or 
are closely related. There is a great resemblance 
in the general effects of tea and coffee, as might be 
concluded from the fact that they contain the same 
or a similar alkaloid, while the difference in their 
effects is probably due to the different aromatic 
principles or essential oils they contain, and to the 
greater amount of tannin in tea. Strictly speak- 
ing, these beverages do not behave favourably to 
the digestive processes in the mouth and stomach. 
Both tea and coffee retard the digestion of nitro- 
genous food (especially the former), though the 
China variety is less powerful in this respect. 
The alkaloid caffeine in coffee itself tends to 
favour digestion, but the tannic acid, which is of an 
astringent nature, has a deleterious effect. The 
addition of milk to the beverages greatly limits the 
harm likely to arise in either case. As a matter of 
fact, the disturbance of digestion thereby caused is 
almost negligible, except in those individuals who 
have feeble digestions. Cocoa, then, is the best 
drink, coffee coming next, and tea last. Since 
China tea when infused contains considerably less 
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tannin, it is preferable from the digestive point of 
view ; an infusion of Plasmon tea contains only 
half the quantity of tannin found in the Indian 
variety. By reason of the retarding influence of 
these beverages on the digestion of nitrogenous 
food-stuffs, they should not be taken with meals 
where much meat is eaten. What are known as 
"high teas" are, therefore, physiological atroci- 
ties. Tea is best taken when the stomach has 
only a little easily digested food within it, as at 
"afternoon tea." When taken on an empty 
stomach, or as, for instance, first thing in the 
morning, it may prove somewhat harmful, unless 
some bread and butter is eaten at the same time. 

So far as scientific experiment goes, tea is 
proved not to weaken but rather to stimulate the 
mental power of the brain. Its use in moderate 
quantities is not followed by any injurious re- 
action, and is not prejudicial to the working of 
any of the functions of the human body. It owes 
these properties to the alkaloid "theine" which 
it contains. It removes the sense of fatigue and 
stimulates the intellectual faculties, being a great 
aid to mental work. 

These beverages are usually taken hot, which 
tends to increase the effect of heart stimulation, 
making them most refreshing, while coffee, being 
somewhat of an antidote to alcoholj renders its use 
after dinner more justified. A great deal of non- 
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sense is constantly being talked about the harmful 
effects of tea. Dangers certainly may arise if 
certain points are not borne in mind. The bad 
effects which may result from tea drinking either 
affect the digestion or the nervous system. 
Among the poorer classes tea is very often 
allowed to stew in the teapot until the infusion 
contains a very high percentage of tannin, which, 
if habitually allowed to happen, naturally causes 
a great deal of stomach trouble. The remedy is 
obvious. Tea should not be infused more than 
four or five minutes at the very most. The water 
should be fresh and used when it has just come 
to the boil. In order to keep up the temperature 
the teapot should be thoroughly heated, as it is 
only at the boiling point that some of the aromatic 
properties of the tea leaf can be extracted. 
Though many prefer not to add milk, from a 
digestive point of view it is better added, since 
it tends to render some of the tannic acid inert. 
Sugar adds to the nutritive value of the cup, but 
this is so slight that it is of no importance. 

Harmful effects to the nervous system are not 
likely to arise unless the tea is drunk to enormous 
excess, or unless the consutner suffers from a 
nervous system which is specially unstable and 
sensitive. To put down much of the modern 
neurasthenia to tea drinking is absurd. The 
symptoms of nerve disturbance are a general 
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"nervousness," loss of sleep, perspiration, gid- 
diness, and depression. Nervous people should 
be careful in the use of these beverages. 

Cocoa acts much as the other beverages, except 
that it is far less stimulating, and does not contain 
so much of the astringent principle. It is usually 
supposed that cocoa is very nourishing. Theo- 
retically it is so, but practically it is not, because 
so little can be taken at a time. Plasmon cocoa 
certainly has a somewhat higher nutritive value 
from the albuminous matter artificially added. 

We see, then, that from every point of view tea, 
coffee, and cocoa can, in moderation, be heartily 
commended, and no mental hygienist can possibly 
object to their reasonable use. For women tea 
stands in the place of alcohol, and thereby does 
a great service to the race. Tea is in no way 
a food, but it tends to allay the sensation of 
hunger for a time, and in this way has deluded 
some that it had some nutritive properties. 



CHAPTER XV 
ALCOHOL 

THIS universally used substance has been 
much discussed lately. There are perhaps 
few questions of such importance as that of alcohol, 
since the many factors connected with it are so far- 
reaching. With it the health and happiness of 
the individual is essentially connected, and also 
the well-being of the nation as a whole. Alcohol 
is one of those subjects of discussion concerning 
which few can speak dispassionately. Our ideas 
are so extremely apt to run in the same channels 
as our likings and desires, that it becomes difficult 
and at times impossible for the teetotaller to take 
any but a comparatively one-sided view, while his 
opponent who is fond of his glass can only see the 
other side of the picture, and with wonderful 
plausibility will unknowingly close his eyes to 
many undoubted truths and remain as dogmatic 
as ever in favour of alcoholic liquor. The psy- 
chology of opinion shows us that the average in- 
dividual is only an echo, and has little right to 
dogmatize on important subjects, since his state- 
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ments and arguments are usually based upon such 
small premises. Are we to accept the dictum of 
science or not? If we answer in the affirmative 
there seemingly need be little discussion con- 
cerning the heading of this chapter. 

A few months ago a certain number of reputable 
physicians and surgeons of high standing thought 
right to issue a manifesto in the columns of the 
Lancet which, naturally enough, was seized upon 
by the public press and blazoned all over the land. 
In this manifesto, which is said to be an expres- 
sion of scientific opinion, these medical gentlemen 
state that "as an article of diet, we hold that the 
universal belief of civilized mankind that the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is for adults 
usually beneficial, is amply justified. We deplore 
the evils arising from the abuse of alcoholic bever- 
ages. But it is obvious that there is nothing, 
however beneficial, which does not by excess be- 
come injurious." 

It is not worth while discussing what right these 
medical gentlemen had to issue this document at 
all, or whether they had the right to represent the 
majority of medical practitioners whose ideas on 
the subject (and they have far more means of 
judging) were not asked. Suffice it to say that 
very soon afterwards another batch of eminent 
physicians and surgeons issued a contra-manifesto 
rebutting all the previous statements. One must 
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confess, on the whole, that the great bulk of the 
British public do not care one iota who may be in 
the right ; but it only tends to show that medical 
men may disagree on an important subject, and 
how their innate desires and leanings must tend to 
warp their views on such a question as that of 
alcohol. A manifesto evidently is comparatively 
harmless one way or the other, though the wine 
and spirit trade were naturally only too glad to 
advertize and endeavour to make capital out of the 
statements eulogizing the imbibition of alcoholic 
beverages. Were the whole array of the medical 
profession to agree in trying to put alcohol down, 
then perhaps some slight change might accrue, 
though, if any change takes place at all, its pro- 
gress will be certainly slow. 

Looked at from a purely scientific standpoint, 
the question of the effect of alcohol is one of fact 
alone, and none of the social considerations can 
prejudice it one way or the other. There are other 
sides to the question, of course, and these will be 
dealt with ; but since I hold that scientific facts 
must be of the supremest import — before which we 
should bow — let us see what effect alcohol has upon 
the various functions of the body. It will then 
suffice for the reader to draw his own deduc- 
tions. 

We must define alcohol as an artificially pre- 
pared drug, which belongs to the class of narcotic 
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poisons like ether and chloroform, the action of 
all having a close similarity. The anaesthetic 
action of alcohol vapour was actually made use of 
in 1839, when a surgeon performed a surgical 
operation on a negro who was rendered insensible 
by breathing the fumes of alcohol. This was the 
first published case in which an anaesthetic was 
used, for chloroform and ether were discovered 
later. Like substances of a similar nature, alcohol 
has a cumulative action, so that the effects of even 
small doses when habitually taken gradually in- 
fluence the efficiency and well-being of the taker. 
As Professor Hodge, of Clark University, America, 
says : " It is a valuable method in physiological 
science to reduce a problem to the simplest terms 
possible. A unicellular organism is millions of 
times simpler than a human body ; still, all funda- 
mental functions and processes, such as nutrition, 
growth, reproduction, excretion, appear similar in 
both. Hence, by studying the influence of alcohol 
upon these functions in simpler organisms, evi- 
dence may be gained by which more clearly to 
interpret the human experiment." 

Professor Rauber has published some most in- 
teresting experiments on the action of alcohol 
upon plants and minute animals, and he found 
that even the minutest trace of alcohol in water 
acted as a definite poison upon the protoplasm 
of all forms of cell life upon which he experi- 
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merited ; plants became shrivelled and pale ; 
animals became intoxicated, and those that lived 
in water soon died. The nervous system of the 
lower animals of a somewhat higher scale are 
affected similarly to man. Dogs and kittens 
have been experimented upon, and even in small 
quantities their characters are found to alter — 
fear and irritability taking the place of their 
normal nature. 

Many may accept these facts and yet regard 
them as in no way analogous to the action of 
alcohol upon the human body. No one should 
reason so. The human body is simply a con- 
glomeration of cells which have had their origin 
in the ovum from which we all evolved. There- 
fore it is perfectly logical to regard the above 
experiments as data of value. 

Since the nervous system is the monarch who 
rules all the functions of the body from the 
highest to the lowest, it is here that the effects 
of alcohol will have the greatest importance and 
its farthest-reaching results. The only too well- 
known effects of alcohol upon the nervous system 
need not be detailed. At first the person be- 
comes extremely talkative, and seems for the 
time being to be excelling himself in conversa- 
tional power and wit, whereas, when analysed, 
his dicta are not of a high order, and as Dr. 
Johnson said, "This is one of the disadvantages 
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of wine, it makes a man mistake words for 
thoughts." The person becomes then more and 
more excited, at the same time as he gradually 
loses his self-control, until he begins to become 
heavy and dull. The exhaustion of the reaction 
hours later is again too well known to dwell 
upon. This is the picture seen when alcohol is 
taken to excess, but it can be experimentally 
shown that the smallest doses have a depressing 
effect upon the nervous functions, so that thought, 
energy, and memory are all lowered in their 
action. The powers of conception and judg- 
ment are from the very first unfavourably affected, 
for the Law of Dissolution states that the latest 
evolved is the first to be acted upon. As Herbert 
Spencer says: "Incipient intoxication, the feel- 
ing of being jolly, shows itself in the failure to 
form involved and abstract relation of ideas." 
Shakespeare aptly describes this effect of alcohol 
when, in Othello, he makes Cassio say, "O, that 
men should put an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains." 

Most people will say from their own experience 
that this is not true, and that they know how, 
under the influence of one or two whiskies and 
soda, they have been enabled to do just as good 
work as ever, if not better. This is an interest- 
ing point, for alcohol always tends to produce 
this delusion that better work is done, whereas 
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when investigated it is found generally to be 
the opposite. This arises from the higher brain 
centres — part of whose duty it is to estimate cor- 
rectly the work of the lower centres — being de- 
pressed, so that the individual is unable to have 
a correct idea of his own doings. The same 
phenomenon occurs in the sense of bien-etre a 
man feels after a little so-called alcoholic stimu- 
lation. Circumstances may be just the same, but 
his finer senses which feel adversity are blunted, 
and he cannot appreciate things as they are in 
the same way. The same with the sense of tired- 
ness. A person is no less tired after alcohol, but 
he cannot feel his fatigue in the same way. To 
many this may seem a triviality ; but surely it is 
always better to know and see things as they 
really are and not be living in a fool's paradise. 
The idea then that alcohol is a stimulant lies 
in the fact that we only feel stimulated, whereas 
that sensation is caused by a depression of the 
brain centres which fully realize things. This is 
the reason why the taking of alcohol is accom- 
panied by excess in individuals who imagine that 
they require stimulation. For the time being the 
narcotic effect of the liquid deadens our fears and 
morbid thoughts, so that temporarily the outlook 
looks brighter. With women this is often the 
case, through domestic cares and troubles, and 
the seed is sown for a long course of tippling, 
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usually ending in tragedy. As the President of 
the Divorce Court, Sir Gorell Barnes, said, " I 
am firmly convinced that if drink were eradicated 
this court (the Divorce Court) might shut its 
doors — at any rate, for the greater part of the 
time." 

With the manifold effects of alcohol upon our 
system, it is difficult to estiYnate which ill-effect 
has the most far-reaching consequences; but on 
the whole, I should be inclined to think that its 
worst property is its tendency to rob us of the 
high function of self-control. All the lower 
animal passions are brought to the fore, while 
reason, judgment, and our highest guiding prin- 
ciples are subjugated. Who at some period of 
his career has not realized this for himself? Who 
cannot recall acts that were performed, words that 
were spoken, under the influence of even a moder- 
ate dose of alcohol, which subsequently in the 
calm light of reason, when judgment once more 
became healthy and on the alert, seemed so revolt- 
ing to his better self? Remorse is only felt later. 
After more doses of alcohol, he blindly once more 
becomes a victim to the impulse of the moment. 
Should excess be continued for a length of time, 
the better nature and finer feelings gradually and 
surely become blunted, until we see the picture of 
the chronic tippler neglecting cleanliness, work, 
wife, and children, until he has had sufficient 
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poison to become a mental, moral, and physical 
wreck. 

Many a reader may regard it as useless to speak 
of extreme cases, and will argue that the picture 
is well known, and proves nothing concerning 
the moderate use of alcohol. The answer must 
be that even in moderate doses there is the same 
tendency. Self-control is in abeyance, only it is 
less evident. Since alcohol is a cumulative drug 
and induces a craving, there is always a good 
chance that more and more will be taken until the 
evidence of mental and moral harm wrought, be- 
comes more and more evident. It is moreover 
one of the properties of alcohol to blot out events 
from the memory, hence the recollection of past 
distress from drinking rapidly passes from their 
minds. 

The relation between alcohol and work and 
energy has been practically exemplified in many 
fields. Among labouring men experiments have 
been made which have plainly showed that the 
abstainers from alcohol did better work than those 
imbibing alcoholic drink, though the latter always 
thought they were doing the best work. In 
military campaigns the same story is told, and we 
have the following comment from Sir Frederick 
Treves: "As a work-producer alcohol is exceed- 
ingly extravagant, and, like all other extravagant 
measures, leads to a physical bankruptcy. It is 
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also curious that troops cannot work or march on 
alcohol. I was, as you know, with the relief 
column that moved on to Ladysmith, and of 
course it was an extremely trying time by reason 
of the hot weather. In that enormous column of 
30,000 the first who dropped out were not- the tall 
men or the short men, or the big men or the little 
men — they were the drinkers, and they dropped 
out as clearly as if they had been labelled with a 
big letter on their backs." The same result is 
seen and can be testified to by all kinds of sports- 
men and athletes who endeavour by training to fit 
themselves for the best output of physical energy. 
One of the most prevalent and at the same time 
erroneous ideas concerning alcohol is that it pre- 
vents "colds." How often do we hear the remark 
made to a guest, who is about to leave his host on 
a cold night, " Now do have a drop of something 
to keep the cold out." Now if there is anything 
that is certain in this world, it is that alcohol lets 
the heat out and therefore predisposes to chill. It 
dilates all the superficial blood vessels of the body, 
thereby giving temporarily the sensation of a glow 
of warmth, and it is from this added heat that is 
brought to the surface of the body that the tem- 
perature is lowered by radiation. In the very cold 
regions the inhabitants know only too well this 
effect of alcohol, and realizing the danger have to 
be abstemious in order to preserve their lives, and 
10 
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one finds, as a matter of fact, that persons who are 
frozen to death — in this country at least — have 
usually met with that fate through their having 
been in a state of intoxication when the cold over- 
took them. 

Speaking of the influence of alcohol on diges- 
tion, we find that authorities differ very widely. 
An ordinary individual with a healthy system does 
not require alcohol to aid his digestion. That 
goes without saying. But if taken, does it or 
does it not retard the various digestive processes? 
Upon this point we find some eminent men stat- 
ing definitely that it does, and others equally 
eminent that it does not. Which party is right 
does not matter so much except for the reason that 
many indulge in alcohol on the plea that their 
digestion is thereby improved. In my belief, 
though alcohol has very little influence on the 
chemical processes of digestion, its influence on 
the whole digestive system in moderation is more 
favourable than otherwise. There is good reason 
for believing that by means of this substance the 
vigour of the stomach movements are intensified 
and the gastric juices incited to powerful secre- 
tion. When one weighs the very slight retarding 
influence of alcohol on the chemical part of diges- 
tion against its power of promoting the move- 
ments and secretion to which I have referred, one 
finds that the balance is favourable to digestion, 
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and alcohol must therefore be regarded as a diges- 
tive stimulant. Whether there may be far better 
stimulants without attendant dangers is another 
question, yet I should be extremely chary of re- 
commending alcohol solely from the digestive 
point of view, unless the individual were advanced 
in age. 

Whether or not alcohol can be regarded physio- 
logically as a food is another point which is fiercely 
debated ; but that it acts the part of a food in the 
same way as ordinary articles of diet is a view not 
to be held. That alcohol acted as a preventative 
of tissue waste was the great proof of its being a 
food, and that by many is regarded as disproved. 
It certainly allays the sensation of hunger, but it 
does so by its soothing action on the nervous 
system, not because the body has in any way re- 
ceived nutriment. 

Without going into details, the effect of alcohol 
upon the blood is most deleterious, for it tends to 
lessen our resisting power to disease. The way 
in which our bodies fight disease is partly by 
means of little bodies (white blood corpuscles) in 
the blood, which actually devour the germs, and 
partly by the increase in the blood of chemical 
substances which are antidotes to the poisons 
given out by the germs. Professor Metchnikoff, 
of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has made many 
important discoveries with regard to the effect of 
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alcohol on the above processes and immunity to 
disease, and he states that persons who indulge 
freely in alcohol show far less resistance to in- 
fectious diseases, and especially to inflammation 
of the lungs, than abstemious individuals. More- 
over, their wounds heal less quickly than the 
wounds of those who do not take alcohol. Never- 
theless, Sir Thomas Eraser declared that alcohol 
users in India suffered less from plague than 
abstainers among the Europeans. This statement 
does not, however, militate against the truth of 
Professor Metchnikoff's dicta. 

Leaving the individual, and dwelling on the 
effect of alcohol upon the nation, we learn that it 
is responsible for considerably more than half the 
disease and sickness that everywhere prevails. It 
is answerable for one third of the insanity of the 
country. It is the cause of innumerable accidents. 
It leads to at least ten thousand deaths yearly 
under circumstances which involve inquests. It 
largely helps to swell the death-rate of the com- 
munity, and it is by far the chief cause of the 
crime, poverty, and pauperism in our midst. That 
is a strong indictment, and, beyond making it, 
there is no need in the scope of this chapter to 
speak further on such broad lines. 

We have now spoken of the main effects of 
alcohol, and, from what has been said, readers 
may draw their own deductions as to whether, for 
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the normal person, alcohol is a desirable beverage 
or article of diet. 

Some differentiation should be made of the usual 
forms in which alcohol is taken, viz., beer, spirits, 
and wine. It has been said, and I think justly, 
that beer should be the drink of youth, wine of 
middle age, while spirits should be left for old 
age. Though this is a sweeping and general 
statement, on the whole it is a good one, and 
especially in that it leaves the stronger liquor for 
that period of life when from a medical point of view 
it is most likely to be required, and to do good. 
In well-matured brandy or whisky (which are of 
about the same alcoholic strength) it is not only 
the ordinary alcohol which tends to affect the 
system when imbibed, but also bye-products of 
fermentation or higher alcohols, to a mixture of 
which the term fusel-oil is often applied. The 
public have a general notion that the bad effect of 
immature spirits is due to the presence of this 
oil, but there is no scientific evidence for such a 
belief, and it is by no means clearly proved that 
old whisky is poorer in fusel-oil than young. The 
offending material causing untoward symptoms is 
probably found among other bye-products of fer- 
mentation in the preparation of alcohol. In brandy 
especially, when well matured, there is found a 
considerable proportion of volatile ethers, to which 
some of its most valuable medical properties are 
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to be attributed. If given therefore in disease, 
the best liqueur brandy should alone be employed, 
since it is rich in these ethereal bodies, or "Pot- 
Still " whisky, which is more likely to contain 
these necessary ethers than " Patent-Still " whisky- 
Wine contains considerably less alcohol than 
spirits, but also has volatile ethers and oils, which 
probably are chiefly responsible for its " bouquet," 
and are valuable in disease for their stimulating 
effects. Dietetically most wines are of equal 
value, provided they are the products of a favour- 
able season, and pure. Their value, except for the 
ethereal bodies, are more aesthetic than other 
alcoholic liquids. 

Malt liquors, though containing little alcohol 
(about 5 per cent), are bulky drinks, and indul- 
gence in them introduces a large amount of fluid 
into the circulation. They tend sometimes to 
give rise to "acidity" in the stomach, and have 
an unfavourable influence on the liver in some 
persons ; hence beer is not a good beverage for 
the sedentary worker, unless taken in very small 
amount. 

Alcohol is seldom imbibed because a man is 
thirsty ; it is for its seeming stimulating effects 
that it is taken, and nothing more. When a man 
is really thirsty he takes water, lime-juice, or 
ginger-beer far more often. Complaints are 
often heard that there are no nice and palatable 
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teetotal drinks, and that if there were, many would 
take them instead of alcoholic liquids. This is 
not true to facts. The majority of teetotal drinks 
are far more palatable than alcoholic ones, the 
taste for which in most instances is acquired after 
some time. Hardly any one liked whisky or 
brandy at first. Excellent non-alcoholic beer can 
be obtained. It is brewed in Norway, is pleasant, 
rich, with a malty flavour, and most refreshing, 
with a distinct nourishing quality. Yet, having 
no narcotic effects, who wants it ? 

There are, however, some other points of view 
which tend greatly to mitigate our broad outlook. 
From time immemorial, whenever man has had 
the chance, he has, it seems, instinctively taken 
to alcohol or some such substance as an adjunct 
and aid to feasting. Man was never satisfied 
with bread and butter alone, and never will be. 
Substances that stimulate or soothe the brain are 
craved for, and as civilization progresses, com- 
petition becomes keener, fighting for a mere sub- 
sistence harder, and the nervous organization 
more highly developed, that which affects the 
brain as alcohol does will apparently remain 
well in demand. Dr. Archdall Reid says that 
its use is an inherited " natural instinct." At 
all events, its common use is a strong argument 
for looking at the question beyond the mere 
scientific standpoint, as we have already done. 
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Whatever science may say, we know that 
alcohol gives pleasure and accentuates the social 
instincts, and therefore adds to the happiness of 
the people ; and it is only to be deplored that 
what can and does do so should be at the same 
time one of the greatest curses that beset man- 
kind. The tendency to excess in Europe has 
been great. The universal testimony of phy- 
sicians, statesmen, and social reformers in France 
(the head of the alcohol-consuming countries) is 
that a manifest deterioration in physique, mind, 
and in morals has taken place in the workmen 
of the large cities from this excessive use of 
strong and bad alcohol. Few measures of hy- 
giene, either bodily or mental, would produce 
so great an improvement in the mentality of our 
population as the restriction of the use of alcohol 
to a moderate amount. It is no use talking of 
total prohibition : no country would agree to it. 
Education can, however, do something, and the 
author hopes that some things that have been said 
in this chapter will make some readers ponder 
and look out the more carefully for alcoholic 
pitfalls. It may be a terrible thought, but 
probably a large majority of mankind would say 
that in times of stress and trouble all the philo- 
sophy and all the religion in the world will not 
hold a candle to a whisky and soda 1 It is all 
very well to hanker after a Utopia, but we must 
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face things as they are. As Horace says: " What 
cannot wine perform? It brings to light the 
secret soul, it bids the coward fight ; gives being 
to our hopes, and from our hearts drives the dull 
sorrow and inspires new arts." 

Looking at the other side of the picture, and 
realizing how much tragedy in this world is due 
to excess, it seems right, for the sake of ourselves 
and our fellow-men, to give up this narcotic 
poison, alcohol. 

That changes in some way for the good have 
taken place is shown by the relative amount of 
money that was spent on alcohol and milk years 
ago in hospitals and that now spent. Taking the 
seven leading London hospitals, in the year 1862, 
the alcoholic expenditure was £'JT12, and the 
expenditure on milk ;^3026; in 1902 alcoholic 
liquids cost ;^2925, while the cost of milk rose 
to ;£^9035. This will show wonderfully how 
medical opinion as to the value of alcohol in 
disease has changed. And this opinion in 
respect to the use of alcoholic drinks in a state 
of health will also undergo considerable change. 

To sum up, then, it is evident that science must 
denounce alcohol as a narcotic poison, which, 
even in small doses, tends to produce some harm. 
In great moderation its ill-effects will be hardly 
noticeable, and some of its seeming advantages 
may outweigh them. The average man is dis- 
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tinctly better without it, and alcohol most 
assuredly cannot be recommended in an off- 
hand way as advisable for digestion, though 
there are grounds for believing that it is com- 
forting and perhaps beneficial in old age. There 
is no necessity to speak of excess. Excess of 
anything is bad, and in the case of alcohol its 
effects are too patent to necessitate warning or 
counsel. That alcohol produces a craving is one 
of its greatest disadvantages, and chronic drunk- 
ards exist who started on his or her career of 
drunkenness from the thoughtless advice of a 
doctor who prescribed "Just a little drop if you 
feel faint," etc. Let every one "take heed lest 
he fall." If any one take alcohol, let him not 
pretend that it is done on physiological grounds, 
but let him be frank, and recognize the fact that it 
is only desire, and the pleasurable effects resulting, 
which prompt the action. 



CHAPTER XVI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

WE have now discussed somewhat briefly the 
main points in connection with "Fads 
and Feeding," and we see that it is not so very 
difficult to place the question of dietary upon a 
common-sense basis, which should be our rational 
guide, not only with regard to diet but in all else. 
It is truly said that one should learn from the 
experience of others, but most of us learn by our 
own experience, and fools never learn at all. Were 
education more rational, the young adult would 
always be taught the salient points of physiology, 
in order that he might be better able to cope with 
the dietetic pitfalls that beset him throughout his 
life, for knowledge is power. The old popular 
dietetic fallacies would then soon lose ground and 
be heard no more, and it would be recognized that 
food, when taken in an excessive quantity, is not 
a source of added strength and energy, but the 
very reverse. 

Briefly, the rationale of the various necessary 
food constituents was referred to in order that the 

^5S 
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relation existing between diet and the many factors 
which influence it might be more intelligently 
understood. It has been pointed out that diges- 
tion actually starts in the mouth, and that mastica- 
tion, though mainly a mechanical process, is also 
in part a chemical process, which is important to 
bear in mind ; for though it was not meet to dilate 
at much length on this point, the evil results of 
non-mastication are far-reaching and merit more 
than a cursory thought. Mental influence, too, 
may by many be considered a triviality ; yet as 
years pass by, the mental factor is entering more 
and more into all the departments of our daily life, 
working for good or for ill. Too long has the 
effect of the mind upon the bodily functions been 
neglected by us all, and it is high time that every- 
one should realize what mental training can do, 
and how by such means we can gain a control over 
our system, which when scientifically understood, 
can only tend towards our welfare and happiness. 
At present, ideas on the subject usually filter 
through some Christian Scientist who, with his 
irrational creed, may do a minimum of good and 
a maximum of harm. Various dietetic facts have 
been discussed, and in most of them, if we look 
with a broad-minded eye, we see some good. 

There is a very great deal to be said in favour of 
vegetarianism, and if the views of Professor 
Chittenden be found to be correct, one great 
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physiological argument against it will have been 
removed. The vegetarian movement has done 
incalculable good in bringing about a large re- 
duction in the amount of meat eaten, and has 
helped towards inculcating the fact that beef is 
not the backbone of England. There is no doubt 
whatever that man was intended to be a mixed 
feeder ; the whole history of the evolution of man's 
diet goes to show this, but there is no necessity to 
neglect the wonderful variety of the vegetable 
world, as has been the custom until of compara- 
tively late years. Economically, vegetarianism is 
a great boon, and it is for this reason that one 
would recommend it largely for those who have to 
subsist on a small living wage, and to whom good 
nutriment at the cheapest possible price is a 
matter of vast importance. As we have seen, 
there are some exceptional individuals who, for 
some reason or other, find they thrive better 
on such a regimen. If any one by experience 
realizes that, one has no right to cram physiology 
down his throat and endeavour to alter his dietetic 
habits. 

From a scientific standpoint, though all authori- 
ties by no means agree, in my opinion there can 
be little doubt but that one should regard alcohol 
as a narcotic poison which we individually, and as 
a nation, would be far better without. At the 
same time we must not blind our eyes to the fact that 
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there are other sides to the question which must 
be thought of without bias and prejudice. When 
our cravings and pleasurable desires enter into an 
argument, it is extremely difficult to be straight- 
forward and fair, and even a scientific investigator 
will tend to find in his experimental results what 
he would like to find. Social reformers are at one 
on the point, and it is little wonder that they are 
when we look round and see the evil results of 
excess. That evolution will bring more tem- 
perance in its train is certain. The medical pro- 
fession is avowedly conservative in its tendencies, 
but when all medical men unite to influence public 
opinion, much good will slowly but surely accrue. 

In speaking of the relation between diet and 
obesity, and dyspepsia and constipation, general 
common-sense hints have been given, and it has 
been pointed out that such functional abnormali- 
ties can be avoided comparatively easily if only 
due care be taken as to the quality and quantity of 
the food-stuffs eaten, and that drugs for their 
relief should in most cases be only the last 
resort. 

Briefly, I have endeavoured to lay down what in 
the light of the latest researches can fairly be 
termed a common-sense dietary. No one can very 
well carp or cavil at what has been said, for no 
special food-stuffs have been eliminated or others 
extolled, and it has only been demonstrated that 
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food quantity is the main point to be considered. 
The whole secret lies in the adaptation of our diet 
to our special bodily needs, which naturally differ 
according to our vocation in life. This is the 
only point upon which I have been at all dogmatic, 
and no one will disagree with such dogmatism as 
this. It has not been lost sight of that in few 
regions is it of such importance to recognize the 
personal factor as it is in questions of dietary. 
Let each individual think out his own regime, if 
he will only take the trouble to think. In such 
circumstances, I trust that the foregoing pages 
may aid him in forming conclusions. 
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her Niece S. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note by A. W. Ward, Litt.D. Demy Bvo. 
10s. 6d. itet. 

FalrbrotherJW. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY; OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d. 

Fea (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING. Illustrated. New and Revised 
Edition, Demy Bvo. ns. td. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES., Illustrated, ^e^l! and Revised 
Edition. Demy Bvo. ns, 6d, net. 

JAMES II. AND HIS WIVES. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, los, 6^. net. 

Fell (E. F. B.). THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr. Bvo. 51. net. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern Histpry at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL'S ARMY : A History of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth, and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. ^ 6s, 

FltzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAIYAt 

OF OMAR KH.IYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

•Fletcher (B.' P, and H. P.). THE 

ENGLISH MOME. Illustrated. 'Demy 
Bvo, t2S, 6d. net, 

Fletcher (J. S.). A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. is. 6d. 
net. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo, . fs. 6d, net. 

Foot (Constance M.). INSECT WON- 
DERLAND. Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
net, 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS: 
translated by MacLeod Yeaksley. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, lor. 6d. net, 

Fououtf (La Motte), "SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Transljited by A. 
C. Farquharson. Illustrated. DemyBvo. 
ISi 6d. net. Half White Vitlum,t los. 6d. 
net, 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. Illustrated. Fi/ik 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6r. 
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Galton (Sip Francis), f;r.S.t D.G.E., 
Oxf. ; Hon. ScD., Camh. ; Hon. Fdltfur 
Trinity College,' Cambridge. MEMORIKS 
OFlVIYLIFi; Illustrated, third Editim. 
Dejtty Bvo. lor. 6d, net, ' ■' 

■■'!':, , , _ 1 . ■ 

Garnett (Lucy M. JJ. THE TURKISH 
PEOPLE i Their Social Life, Religious 
BELIEFS AND Institutions, and Domestic 
Life. Illustrated. Vemy Zvo. los, :6d. 
fHti ■ ' 

Gibbins (H. He B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IlJpNGLAND: HISTORI-' 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition- DeiiiyZvo, xos. 6ti. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLA'Nl)." Illustrated. Sixteenth 
Edition Revised^ Cr. Svo. 3s. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Editioti. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d, 
See also Hadfield, R.A. 

Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF THE 
LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited 
by G. BlRKBECK Hill, LL.D. Cr. Bvo. 6f. 

•THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Illustrated, /rt 
Seven Volumes.' JOI^my ivo. Gilt Top. 
Each 10s. 6d. net.- 

Glbbs (Philip.) ; THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURTi ' Illustrated. SeeoKd Edition. 
Demy Bvo, 15J. net, '■ 

Gloa^ (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK ■ OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
Illustrated. . Z'f^^^Sz't?. 10s, 6d.net. 

Glover (T, R.), M.A., Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's CoUejce, CambridjE^e. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN ■ 6MPIRE. 
Third EdiUon.. Demy ivo, •js,6d,»ei. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year.^ ' ■ Arranged by 
E. Godfrey. Second Edition, Ecap, Bvo. 
^s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
BV0, "js, 6d. net, 

Godiey(A. D.), U.A., Feliow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Illusliated. 
Snahtd Edition, -Demy Bvo. ■js, 6d. net, 

LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth Edition, Fcap. 

- Bvo, ^s, 6dy 

VERSES TO' QRDER. Second Edition, 
Feat. Bvd, ' M. td. 

SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8w. «. U. 



Goll (August). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mrs. Charles 
Weekes. 'Cr, Bvo, 5J. nei^ 

Cordon (Lina Duff) (Mrs. Aubrey Water- 
field). HOME LIFE IN ITALY : Letters 
FROM. THE Apennines. Illustrated. Second. 
Fdition, Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Gostling (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
. AT HOME.,, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. loJ. ^ net. 

Graham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOJ- 
TISH WOMEN. Illustrated. Sefond 
Edition. Demy vvo, 10s. td. -net, 

Grahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE' WILLOWS. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. fa. 

Gwynn (Stephen), M.P. A HOLIDAY 
IN CONN^MARA. Illustrated; 'Ziwy 
Bi/d, lof 6d, net. 

Hall (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. Illustrated, Cr. Bvo. ^s. 

Hall (Hammond). THE YOUNG EN- 
GINEER: or Modern Engines ANii THEIR 
Models. IUustr;^ted. , Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. JJ.' ' , I 

Hall (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. D-Cmy Bvo, i(ts. net. . 

Hamel (Frank). FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Bvo, 13s. 6d. net, 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROVAL NAVY. Vol. I., laij-ifiSS. 
Vol. II., 1689-181S. Demy Bvo, Each 
js. 6d. net, 

Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcap. 
Bvo. 3f. 6d, net, 

Harner (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR 

ROAD-BOOK. 'Four Volumes with Maps. 

Cr. Bvo, Each js, 6d, net. 

Vol; L.^SoUTH of the Thames. 

Vol. 11. — North and South Wales 

',' AND West Midlands. \ 

Headley (P. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODER.N SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, ^ sx. net, 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter, 
CoUeBe, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPERO& 
NERO. Illustrated. New and thiaper 
issue. Demy Bvo, ys. 6d. net. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8w. 61. 
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HendePGon (T. F.) and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. ive, &r. 

Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH lyrics. 

CHAUCER TO POE, 1540-1843. Stamd 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. si. 6a. net. 

•Heywood (W.). A HISTORY OF PE- 
RUGIA. Illustrated. Dtmy Svo. izt. 6d. 
net. 

Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8z/<7. xof . 6d?. net. 

Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. ^o. 6s. 

Hobhouse (L, T.), late Fellow of C.C.C, 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy Sw. los. 6d. net. 

Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley). THE COURT 
OP RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Illustrated. Two volumes. 
Demy Zvo, 341. net. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Illus-, 
trated. Second Edition. Post 82/0. 6r, 

Holdleh (Sir T. H.), K.C.LE., C.B., F.S.A. 
THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, 18S0- 
1900. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. zor. 6d. net. 

HoldswoPth (W. S.), D.C.L. A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes. 

Vols. J., II., III. Demy ivo. Each loi. 6rf. 

net. 
Holland (Olive). TYROL AND ITS 

PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demyivo. 10s. 6d. 

net. 

Hollway-Calthrop (H. C), late of Ballioi 

College, Oxford : Bursar of Eton College. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. i». 6d. 
net. 

HoFSburgh (E. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: and F">rkhcb 
IN HER Golden Agb. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. 151. net. 

WATERLOO : with Plans. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. ss. 

Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. 
net. 

Hulton (Samuel P.). THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. net. 

•Humphreys (John H.). PROPOR- 
TIONAL REPRESENTATION. Cr. Zvo. 
3J. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.). THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Huttpn (Edward). THE CITIES OF 



UMBRIA. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Illustrated. 

Third Edition. Cr. bio. 6s. 
FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 

NORTHERNTUSCANY, WITH 

GENOA. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introduction. Fcap. Zvo. v. 6d. net. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 

Illustrated. Fcap, Zvo, v, net. 
IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY With an 

Appendix by William Heywood. IUus- 

trated. Second Edition. Demy 'Zvo, js, 6d. 

net. 
ROME. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. 6t. 

Hyett (F. A.) FLORENCE : Her History 
and Art to the Fall of the Republic. 
Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrlk). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by WiiJliam Wilson. Third 
Edition, Cr, Zvo. y. 6d, 

Inge(W. R.). M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
1899.) Demy Zvo. xax. 6d. net. 

Innes (A. D.), M. A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 

los, 6d. net. 

•Innes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, 5s, net, 

James (Norman G. B.). THE CHARM 
OF SWITZERLAND. Cr, Zvo. 51. net, 

Jebb (Camilla). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS : Julie de Lespinasse. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, las, 6d, net, 

Jeffery (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
1497-1763. Illustrated, fiemy Zvo.. js. 6d, 
net. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Second Edition, Revised by R. C. K. 
Ensor, M.A. Cr. Zvo. sj. 6a. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Illustrated. Demy ^io. 
21J. net. 

Jernlngham (Charles Edward), THE 

MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. jt. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. Illustrated. Third 
Elfitien. Cr. ^(o. lif. net. 
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•THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD, 
lUustrate4> Demy ivo. x6f. fiei. 

Jones (R. Cpbmpton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIFE. Selected by R. C. 
Jones. Thirteenth Edition, Fcap 8»». 
2f . td. net, 

Julian (LadyV of NoPwioh. REVELA- 
TIONS OH DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracb Wabkack. Third Edition. Cr, 
3J. 6d, 

_ . LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Flea for Reason in Education. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 3J. td. net, 

Keats (John).'; THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de 
S4UNC0UET, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised, 
Demy Sz'ff. 7*. dd, net, 

KebleJJohn). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Fcap, ^0, 
3J. td. ; padded morocco, SJ. 

Kempls (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRISr. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farhar. Illustrated. , Third 
Edition, Fcap ^0, 3s, (id,; padded 
tnoroccOt 5s, 

Also translated by C. Bigg, D,D. Cr, 
ivo, 3f. 6d. 

Kerr (S. Parnell). GEORGE SELWYN 
AND THE WITS. Illustrated. Demy 
Sz/o, xxs, td, net, 

Kipling (Kudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. gi,th Thousand, Tmenly- 

sevenih Edition, Cr, Swtf. ts. Also Fcap, 

Sz'O, Leailier. 5s. net, 

THE SEVEN SEAS, jgth- Thousand, 

Fifteenth Edition, Cr. Zvo, ts. Also 

Fcap, Zvo, Leather. 5J. net, 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 66/A Thousand, 

Sixth Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s, Also Fcap, 

Svo, Leather. 5J. net, 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Eighteenth 

Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s, Also Fcap, Svo^ 

Leather, 5s. net, 

Knox (Winifred F.). THE COURT OF 
A SAINT. Illustrated. Demy Sot. 
los. 6d, net, , 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. In 
Seven yotumes. Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d, each, 

Larie-Pode (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Cr, im. 6s. 

•lankestep (Sir Ray), K.C.B., f.r.s. 
SCIENCE FROM AN. EASY CHAIR. 
Illustrated. Cr.'Svo, 6s, 



Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 
LINKS. Cr, Svo. 6s, 

le Brdz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GosTLlNG. Illustrated, Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s.' 

Lees (Fredepiek). A SUMMER IN 

TOURAINE. Illastrated. Second Edition. 
Detny Svo, 1 10s, 6d, net, 

Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI : 
A Gospel Study. With Maps. Two 
Volumes, Super Royal Svo, los, net, 

Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven-Hill (L.). 

THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. Illustrated. 
Cr. SzfO. 6s, 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Edition. Cr. &00. 

■ jr. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Lodge (SIp Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUE- 
STANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIEl^CE : A Catechism for Parents and 
Teachers. Teftih Edition. Cr. dvo, 2s. ftet, 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE : A Studv 
OF THE Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our under- 
standing of Christianity. Seventh 
Edition, Detny Zvo, is. 6d, net, 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Study iu 
Unrecognised Human Faculty. Fourth 
Edition, Demy ivo, "js, 6d, net, 

Lotthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy ivo, SJ. net, 

LDPimep (Oeopge Hopaee); LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Eighteenth 
Edition, Cr. ivo. 3*. 6d, 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo, ' 6s. 

Loplmep (Norma), BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. Illustrated,. Demy 8m. 16s. 
net, 

Lucas (E, v.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 

' LAMB. -Illustrated. Fifth and Revised 
Edition in One Volume, Demy ^vo, js, 
6d, net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition, Cr, Bzio. 6s, 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Edition, Cr. Sz/o, 6s, 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
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THE OPEN ROADi' A Liul» Bool? for 

Wayfarers. FifteeHth Edititn, Fcf. 8»«. 

5J. ; India Papery -rs. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : » Little Book 

for the Urbane. Ft/iA Edttion. Fcap. ixo. 

5J. ; hidia Pajie-y. 7* . 6d,- , * 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHIffE. Ftyih 

Edition, Fcap. 8rtf. 5J. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fijth 

Edition. Fcap. 8vtf. .5^, 
THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 

Letters by Entertaining Hands. Fifth 

Edition. Fcap Zvo. w. 
A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. Illus- 
trated. Demy Szro. iw. 6d. net. 
HER INFINITE VARIETY : A Femininb 

PoRTHAiT Gaixbry. Fourth Edition. 

Fcap. Zvo. sj. 
LISTENER'S LURE : An Obliqub Nak- 

RATION. Sixth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. 
GOOD COMPANY: A Rally of Mek. 

Second Edition. Fcap. ivo. 5s. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. FourtA 

Edition. Fcap. ivo. 5*. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Going 

Chronicle. Seventh Edition. Fcap. ivo. 

SI. net. 

M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA 
HALLIDAY. With some of her Letter^. 
Edited by R. M. Fcap. Svo. is. id. net. 

Macaulay (Lorai. CRITICAL. AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. MoNTAGUB. M.A. .Three }''ol^ptes. 
Cr. Svo. i8s. 

McCabe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rev. F. 
Antony, O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. Second 
Edition. Demy ^vo. js. 6d. net. 

McCullash (Francis). The Fall of Abd-ul- 
Hamid. Illustrated. Demy Svo. jos. 6d. 
net. 

UacCunn , (Florence A.)- MARY 

STUART. Illustrated. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Large Cr. Svo. 6s. 

McDougall (William), M.A. (Oxon., M.B. 

(Cantab.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. ss. net. 
' Mdlle. Mopl- • (Author of). ST. GATHER. 

INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, , Demj/ Svo, 

7J.' 6rf. ^et. 
Maetepllrick (Maurice). THE BLUE 

BIRD : A Fairy Play in Five Acts. 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira db 

Matt6s. Eighth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

Deckle Edges. -3s, fyi. net, Also Fcap. Sm. 

Paper covers, js.net. ' ' ' 

MahaayjJ. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Maitland (F, W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, RofalSvo: js, 6d. 



Uarett (R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. C^..8i«i. 3s.6d. 
net. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. Illustrated. Detny Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy Sivo, 
•JS. 6d. net. 

Wasefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON s TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 
2S. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3*. 6rf. 
net. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

M§.stepman JC. F. G.), M.A., m.p., 

'TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. SVo. 6s. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 

Thinl Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Mayne (Ethel Colburn). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. Illustrated^ Demy&oo.,tos.6d. 

net. , 

Meakin (Annette M- B.), Fellow of the 

Anthropologidal Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRiNSITIQN. Cn8p<7, 6s. 
GALICIA : The Switzerland of Spain. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo. izs. 6d. net. 

Medley (D. J.), M.A., Professor of History 
in the University of GlasRb'w. ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTIONAL HISTORY, Comprising 
A Selected Number of the ChirIt 
Charters and Statutes. Cr. Svo, 7J. 6d. 
net. 

Methuen-.(A. M. SO, M.A. THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Svo. ss.net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Four- 
teen Letters to a Protectionist. 
Ninth Edition. ■ Cr. Svo. ^d. net. 

Meynell (Everard). COROT And HIS 

FRIENDS. Illustrated. Demy Svo. ios.6d. 
net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A., LIFE AFTER 
'LIFE: tot. The Theorv Of Reincarha- 

Tiot^ Cr.Svo. as* 6d.'-net, ■ ■ '" 
THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 

How TO , A{CQUiBB IT. Thft!^ jE/ittion. 

Cr'. Svo, is. 6d. net. , ' . 

Mlllais (J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated. New Edition. Demy Svo. 
•JS. 6d. net. 

Mllne (J. G.j, m;A. A HISTORY OF 
■EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
Illustrated, Cr. Svo. 6s, 
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Mitton (G. E-), JANE AUSTEN AND 
. HER TIMES. Illustrated. Second and 
Clieaper Edition, Large Cr.Zvo. ■ 6s. 

Moffat (Mary MO. QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. ' Illustrated. FourtA Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. ' 

Money (L. G. ,Chio?za). RICHES AND 
POVERTY. Ninth Edition. £>emy ivo. 
5s. net. Also Cr.Bvo, is, net. 

MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, igjo. 
Demy Bva. 5s. net. 

iuoore {T.: Stupge). art and life. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bpo, ^s. net. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo. is. td. net, 

Mopgatt. (J. 'Ha .M.a: THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION. , iWith.an Introduction by the Lokd 
' CHANCEtLbR. Cr, %vo, IS, net, 

Morton (A, Andersonl. See Brodrick (M.). 

Norway (A. H). NAPLES. Past and 
Prssbnt. Illustrated. Third Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, ■ ' ■ - 

Oman CC. W. C), M.A.; Fellow of All 
Souls', Oxford., A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. ' Illustrated. Dem]> Svo, las, 6d, 
net, 

•ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net, 

Oxford (M. K.), of Guy's Hospiul. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSING. Fifth 
Edition. ' Cr, Z^/p^ 3; . 6d, 

Fakes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Zvo, ly 

Patrkep (Erlo). THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO ; Br Day and Night. Illustrated. 
Sel^ottd Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Parsons (Mrs. C). THE INCOMPAR- 
ABLE SIDDONS. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo.. 12s. 6d. net. 

Patmore (K. .*.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS :^III. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Demy Zvo. zas. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). MAN AND NATURE 
ON TIDAL WATERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. 

Peel (Robert), and Mlnchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Petrle (W. M. Flinders), D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor of Egyptology at University Col- 
lege. A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Illus. 
trated. /« Six Volumes, fr. ivo. 6i, 
fach. 



Vol.' I. From the Earliest Kings to 
XVJth Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Vol, III: XIXTfi to XXXth, Dynasties. 

Vol ' IV. Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D, 

Vol. V. Egypt under RouAh Rule. J. G, 

, Milne, M.A. 

Vol. VI. ■ Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University^College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, OS, 6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr, Bvo. 
as. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders. Pbtsie. Illus- 
trated. ' "Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 3^ . 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo, v, 6d, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d. . 

•Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN : A 
Little Breviary for Travellers in 
Italy. , Fcap. Zvo, sr. net, 

Phythlan (J. Ernest), trees in NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. Illustrated. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRIT- 
UALISM. Two Volumes. Demy &00. 
7 IS. net. 

MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. ' Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
los, 6d. net. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. Illustrated. Foiio, aw. net. 

Powell (Arthur E.). FOOD AND 
HEALTH. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Price (L. L.), M-A.. Fellow of Oriel College, 
OMii. A HISTORY OS' ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
Sixth Edition^ Cr.Zvo. is. 6d. 

Pullen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or. Four Weeks in New 
Britain. Illustrated.' Cr. Zvo. 51. net. 

Pyeraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo, xof. 6d, net. 
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Rage (Lonsdale), B.C. Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. Illustrated. Dimy 
8v0. isj. hd, net. 

•Ramoport JAngelo S.)-^HOME LIFE IN 



net. 



ilA. Illustrated. Demy^vo. zor. 6^. 



Raven-Hill CL.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 

Rawllngs (Gertrude). COINS AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. 
Stcond Edition, Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 

Rea (Lilian). THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 
OK LA FAYETTE. Illustrated. Vemy 
Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Read (C. Stanford), M.6. (Lond.\ 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. FADS AND FEED- 
ING. Cr. Sw. aj. id. net. 

Rees (J. D.), C.I.E., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Edit ion. Demy %vo. 
\os. 6d. net. 

Reieh (Emll), Doctor Juris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. ais. net. 

Reid (Arehdall), M.B. The Laws of Here- 
dity. Dejny Svo, 2Zf. net. 

Richmond (WilMd), Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. ivo. as. 6d. net. 

Roberts (M. E.). SeeChanner (CC). 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of X901.) A New and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy 8w. ^s. bd. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), M.A., Fellow of 

All Souls' Coliege, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES. AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, j66o-i83a. 
Demy Zvo. zor. 61^. net. 

Robertson (Sir G. S.),K.C.S.L CHITRALi 
The Story of a Minos Siege. IHusttated. 
Third Edition. Demy 8V0. zor. td. net. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy ivo, 
lor. 6d. net. 

Boyde-Smtth (N. G.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK ; A Garner op Many Modus. 

Collected. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

AS. 6d. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, with an 

Introduction. Fcap. Zvo. 5s. 

Rumbold (The Right Hon. Sir Horace), 
Bart., G. C. B.. G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. jZs. net. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated. Fourth S4itWt- Cf- ^- ^• 



Rylev (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. Illustrated. Demy 
ivo. xor. 6d. net. 

St. Francis of Assist. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Heywood. Illustrated. Demy ivo. 51. net. 

'Saki'(H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. &vo. as. 6d, net. 

REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Eca^. 8m. 
as. 6d. net. 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CIRCLE. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

•Seott (Ernest), terre NAPOLEON; 
AND THE EXPEDITION OF DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED TO AUS- 
TRALIA BY ORDER OF BONAPARTE 
Z800-Z804. Illustrated. Demy Svo. zor. td. 
net. 

S311ncourt(Hughde). GREAT RALEGH. 
Illustrated. Demy Sfuo. zor. td. net. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated. Eleventh Edition 

Ecap. Svo. as. 6d, 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

Illustrated. Ei/ti Edition. Fcap. Siva. 

as. 6d. 

•Shafer (Sa^a A.). A. WHITE PAPER 
GARDEN. Illustrated. Demy Svo. js. id. 
net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, Z633J zSaa; z6«4; 
X685. Each £i 4r. net, or a complete set, 
;f X2 Z2r. net. 

Folios a, 3 and 4 are ready. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by George Wynoham. Demy Svo. Buck- 
rant, gilt top. zor. td. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
Svo. as. 6d. 

Sldgwlek (Mrs. Alfi-ed). HOME LIFE 

IN GERMANY. Illustrated. Secotui 
Edition. Demy Svo., zor. 6d, net. 

Slme (John). See Little Books on Art. 

Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 5r. net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two Volumes. Demy Svo. air. net. 

Smith (Sophia S). DEAN SWIFT. Illus- 
trated. Demy Svo. zor. 6d. net. 

Snell (F. J). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

' Stanellffe • GOLF DO'S AND DONT'5. 

S,e(f/id Ediiioif. F^nf. Svo. \s. 
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stead (Francis H.), M.A. HOW OLD 
AGE PENSIONS BEGAN TO BE. 
Illustrated- Vemy Sva. 21. 6d. net. 

Stevenson (R.L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected 
and_ Edited by Sidney Colvin. Eighth 
Edition. Two Volumes.' Cr. ive. 12s. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
Edition.^. Cr. Svo. Buckram, 6s. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVEtlSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M.' I. Stevenson during 

, 7887-88. Cr. Svo. 6s. net. ■ 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA.'iSgi-g;. Edited 
and arranged by Mi C. Balfour, Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr.iva, 6s.net. 

Storp (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. ivo. 51. net. 

Stpeatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. DemyZvo. js.6d.7tet, 

Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 
6s. net. • 

'Sykes (Ella C). PERSIA AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy ivo. loi. 6d. 
net. 

Symes (J. E.J. M.A. THE FRENCH 
• REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. 
ivo, as. 6d, 

Tabop (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Ecaf, ivo, 3s, 6d, net. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
ivo. zor. 6d. net, 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. Illustrated. Dtmy ivo, 
•js. 6d net. 

Thlbaudeau (A. C). BONAPARTE AND 

THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. foRTESCUE, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo, jos, 6d, net. 

Thompson (Fpancis). SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 
Mevnell. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Second Edition. Ecap. ivo, ss, net. 

TUeston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Medium x6mo. 2f . 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s, 

Tojmbee (Paget), M.A., D. Litt. DANTE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE : FROM 



CHAUCER TO CARY. Two Volumes, 
Demy ivo. 21s. net. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 

Tozer (Basil). THE HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 

AND oi-HER Poems. Second and Revised 

Edition. Large Post ivo. 6s. 
NEW POEMS. Second Edition. Large 

Post ivo, 6s. 
APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Large 

Post ivo, Papert is. 6d. net; cloth, as, 6d. 

net, 

Trevelyan (G-M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy ivo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Trlggs (Inigo H.), A.R.I.B.A. TOWN 
PLANNING: Past, Present, and 
Possible. Illustrated. Wide Royal ivo. 
xsj. net. 

Vaughan (Herbert M.), E.A.(0»on). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, DUKE 
OF YORK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy ivo, tos. 6d. net. 

THE MEDICI POPES (LEO X. and CLE- 
MENT VII.). Illustrated. Demy ivo, 151. 
net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

•FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Svff. 51. net. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Wapren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. IIr. 
MooRB. Two Volumes, Second Edition, 
Cr. ivo. IS*, net. 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Church. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo, 15X. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripoh. Two yolumet. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. xss. net. 

Vincent (J. E). T H R O U G H E A S T 
AJNGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. Illus- 
trated. Cr. ivo, 6s. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Medium ivo, 
JS. 6d. net. 

Wagnep (Rlehard). RICHARD WAG- 
NitR'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Alice Leighton Cleather 
and' Basil Crump. In Three Volumes, 
Ecap, ivo. as. 6d. each. 
Vol. i. — The Rihg op the Nibblukg. 
Third Edition. 
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Vol. ti. — Passifal, Lohengrin, and 

Thk Holy Grail. 
Vol. III.— Tristan and Isolds. 

Waineman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 

IN FINLAND. Illustrated. Demy Svn. 
lof. 6d. nti. 



Walkley (A. B.). 

Cr. ivo. ts. 



DRAMA AND LIE'E. 



Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 

SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo, as. net. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Elizabeth 
Waterhouse. Large Cr. %vo. sf. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Second 
Edition, Small Pott ivo. u. net. 

Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 

Weleall (Arthur E. P.), A guide TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. Szio, -js. 6d. net. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 

DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr.tvo. &r. 

Wells (J.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr- Svo. m. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Nint/i 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Bvd. 3J. 6d.i 

Westell (W. Perclval). THE YOUNG 
NATURALIST. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Westell (W. Pepcival), F.L,Sy M.B.O.U., 
and CoopeP (C. S.), F.R.H.S. , THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. lUuslrated. Cr. 
Svo, < 3s. 6d. net. 

•Wheeler (Ethel R.). FAMOUS BLUE 
STOCKINGS. lUusUated. Demy ivo. 
los. 6d. ttet. 

Whibley (C. ). See Henley (W. E.). 

White (George F.), Lieut.-Col. A CEN. 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898. Zlemy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Wilde (Osear). DE PROFUNDI S. 
Twelfth Edition. Cr. ivo. 5*. net. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. /« 
Twelve Volumes. Fc'ap. Zvo. 5J. net each 
volitme,- 

I. Lord Arthur Savii.e's Crime and 
the Portrait or Mr. W. H. ii. The 



Ducimss OF Padua, hi. Poems. >v, 
Ladv Windermere's Fan. v. A Woman 
OF No Importance, vi. An Ideal Hus- 
band, vii. The Importance of being 
Earnest. viii. A House of Pome- 
granates, xx. Intentions, x. De Pro. 

FUNDIS and PbISON LETTERS. XI. EsSAVS. 

XII. Salom^, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Sainte Courtisane. 



Williams (H. Noel). THE women 
BONAPAKTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. /» Two 
Volumes. Demy ivo. 24*. neti 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Marie Adelaide of 
Savoy, Duchesse db Bourgogne, Mother 
of Louis xv. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo. zss, net. 

•THE FASCINATING DUO DE RICHE- 
LIEU : Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Mar£chal Due de Richelieu. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. x^r. net. 



Wood (Sar Evelyn), F.M-. V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. Illustrated. Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition. Demy ivo. is, 6d. 
net, 

THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN. 1857- 
59. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr.i^q. 6s, 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxfdrd, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H.' Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy ivo. z2s. 6d, net. 

Wordsworth (W.). THE POEMS. With 

an Introduction and Notes by Nowell 
C. Smith, ■ fate) Fellow of Ne* CoBege, 
Oxford. In Three Volumes. Demy ivo. 
z^s. net. 
POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by Stopford 
A. Brooke. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. js. 6d. 
net. 



Wyatt (Kate M.).: See Gloag (M. R.). 

Wyllle (M. A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Yeats (W. B.).. A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
Cr.ivo. 3f. 6d. 

Young (Fllson). See The Complete Series. 
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Part II. — A Selection of Series. 

Ancient Cities. 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. , 

Cn Svf, 4/. 6d. net.- 
With lUastrations by E. H. N£W, and other Artists. 
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Bristol. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R'.S. 
Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatnck. 



Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Lincoln. By K. Mansel Sympson, M.,A. 
Shrewsbury. ByT. Auden, M.A.. F.S.A. 
Wells and Glastonbury. ByT. S. Holmes. 



The Antiquary's Books. 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D,, F.S.A. 

Demy &vo. *js. 6d. net. 

With Numerous Illustrations. 



Archeology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro. 
Bells of England, The. By Canon J. J. 

Raven. Second Edition. 
Brasses op England, The. By Herbert 

W. Macklin. Second Edtiton. 
Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 

Times. By J. Romilly Alien.' 
Domesday Inquest, The. By Adolpbus 

Ballard. 
English Church Furniture. By J, C. Cox 

and A. Harvey. Second Edition. 
English Costume. Ftom Frehistortc Times 

to the Jlnd oi the Eighteenth Century. By 

George Clinch. . 
English Monastic Life. By the Rigl>t Rev. 

Abbot GaSquet. Fourth Edition. 
English Seals. By" J. Harvey BlooiA. 
Folk-Lore as ah Historical Sciskce. By 

G. L. Gomme. 



Gilds and Companies of London, The. 

By George Unwin. 
Manor and Manorial Records, The. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. 
Medijgval Hospitals of England, The. 

By Rotha Mary Clay. 
Old Service Books of the English 

Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 

M.A., and Henry Littlehales. 
Fakish Life in Mf.di.£val England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, Second 

Edition. 
•Parish Registers of England, The. By 

J.C. Cox. 
Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 

England. By B. C. A. Windle. Second 

Edition. 
Royal Forests op England. The. By 

J. C. Cox, LL.D. 
Shrines of British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 



The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Svo. 3J. 6d. net each volume* 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Well That Ends Welu 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbelinb. 

CoMEiiY of Errors, Thb. 

Hamlet. Second Edition. 

Junus Caesar. 

King Henry V. 

K.1NG Henry vi. Pt. i. 

King Henry vi. Pt. ii. 

King Henry vi. Ft. hi. 

King Lear. 

King Richard hi. ' 

Life and Death of King John, The. 

Love's Labour's Lost. 

Macbeth, 



Measure for Measure. 

Merchant of Venice, The. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Th& 

Midsummer Nicut's^Dreaai, A.. 

Othello, 

Pericles. 

RoiUeo and Juliet. 

Taming of the Shrew, The. 

Tempest, The. 

TiMON of Athens. 

Titus Andronicus.,; 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Two Gentlemen, or Verona, T;ib. 

Twelfth Night', 
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Classics of Art. 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING. 
WM numerous Illustrations. Widi Royal %vo. Gilt top. 



The Art of thk Gkbbks. By H. B. Walter!. 

Flohkntinu Sculptors of the Renais- 
sance. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Translated 
by Jessie Haynes. im. fid. tut. 

■George Romnev. By Arthur B. Chamber- 
lain. ]2j. td. net. 

Ghirlandaio. Gerald S. Davies, Second 
EUiiiim. lor. td. 



By Gerald S. Davie;. 



M1CHE1.ANGELO. 
I2J. td. net. 

Rubens. By Edward Dillon, M. A. le^.nei. 
Raphael. By A. P. Opp£. 125. td. net. 
*TiTiAN. By Charles Ricketts. 12J. td. net. 
•Turner's Sketches and Drawings. By 

A. J. FlNUERG. 12T. td. net. 

Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. lor. td. net. 



The " Complete " Series. 

Fully Illustrated, Detny Svo. 



The CoMfLETE Cook. By Lilian Whitling. 
js. td. net. 

The Complete Cricketer. By Albert E. 
Knight, js. td. net. 

The Complete Foxhuntbk. By Charles 
Richardson, us. td, net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Golfer. By Harry Vardon. 
lot. td. net. Tenth Edition. 

The Complete Hockev-Plavsr. By Eustace 
E. White, it. net. Second Edition, 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By 
A. Wallace Myers, 10s. td. net. Second 
Edition, 



The Complete Motorist. By Fikon 
Young. tis. td. net, i^ew Edition 
{Seventh). 

The Complete Mountaineer. By G. D. 
Abraham. X5J. net. Second Edition. 

The Complete Oarsman. By R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P. 10s. td. net. 

The Complete Photographer. By R. 
Child Bayley. lot. td. net. Fourth 
Edition, 

The Complete Rugby Footballer, on the 
New Zealand System. By D. Gallaher 
and W. J, Stead, xos, td. net. Second 
Edition, 

The Complete Shot. By G. T. Teasdalo 
^uckelU i3f . t4. net. Third Edition, 



The Connoisseur's Library. 

With numerous Illustrations, fViJe Royal ivo. Gilt top, 25J. net. 



English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

Second Edition. 
English Coloured Books. By Martin 

Hardie. 
European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 

hame, C.B. 
Glass. By Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' WoItK, By 
Nelson Dawson. Second Edition. 



■Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. 

Herbert. 
Ivories. . By A. Maskell. 
Jewellery. By K. Clifford Smith. Second 

Edition. 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 
Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. 
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Handbooks of English Church History. 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crown %vo, 2J. 6d. net. 



The Foundations of the Engusk Church. 
By J. H. Maude. 

The Saxon Church and thb Norman Con- 
quest. By C. T. Cruttwcll. 

The Medt/sval Church and the Papacy. 
By A. C. Jennings. 



The Reformation Period. By Henry Gee. 

The S-itruggle with Puritanism. . By Bruce 
Blaxlaod. 

The Church of England in the Eigh- 
teenth Centurt. By Alfred Plummer. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books. 

Fcap. $vo, 3J, 6i/. mf each volume, 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Old Cot-oured Books. By Georec Fasten. 

2J. net. 
The Life and Death of John Mvtton, 

Esq. By Nimrod. Fifth Edition. 
The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
Hanplky Cross. By R. S. Surtees. Third 

Edition. 
Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 

Surtees. 
JoRKocKs' Jaunts and JTollities. By R. 

S. Surtees. Second Edition. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. 

The Anabysis of the Hunting Field, By 

R. S. Surtees. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

The Toun of Dr. Syntax in Search or 
Consolation. By William Combe. 

The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
OF A Wife. By William Combe. 

The History of Johnny Quae Genus. By 

the Author of ' Ihe Three Tours.* 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 
Syntax.' Two V'olwnes. 



The Dance of Life: A Poem. By tht 

Author of ' Dr. Syntax. ' 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan. 
Real Life in London. By an Amateur 

(Pierce Egan). Two Voluints. 
The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Military Adventures or Johnny 

Newcombe. By an Officer. 
The national Sports of Great Britain. 

With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken. 
The Adventures or A Post Captain. By 

a Naval Officer. 
Gamohia. By Lawrence Rawstone, Esq. 
An Academy for Grown Horsemen. By 

GeofiTrey Gambado, Esq. 
Real Life in Ireland. By a Real Faddy. 
The Adventures of Johnny Newcombe in 

the Navy. By Alfred Burton. 
The Old Engush Squire. By John Care- 
less, Esq. 
The English Spy. By Bernard Blackmantle. 

Two Volumti, js. ntt. 



WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Grave : A Pocm. By Robert Blair. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by WiUiam, Blake. 

AVindsor Castle. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth. 

The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ains worth. 



Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

The Com pleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. , 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dick- 
ens. 
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MeTHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 



The Littls GowES—cmtinutil. 

Cornwall. A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. 

Dorset. F. E. Heath. Second Editim. 

Essex. J. C. Cox. 

Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 

Hertfordshire. H. W. Tompkins. 

Kent. G. Clinch. 

Kerry. C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. J. B. Firth. ' 

Monmouthshire. G. W. Wade and T. H. 

Wade. 
Norfolk. W. A. Dutt. 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
*NoRTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
Nottinghamshire. L. Guilford. 



Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 

Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 

•Staffordshire. C. E. Masefield. 

Suffolk. W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. F.G.Brabant. Second Edition. 

•Wiltshire. F. R. Heath. 

Yorkshire, The East Riding. J. E. 



Morris. 

Yorkshire, The North Riding. 
Morris. 



J. E. 



Beittant. S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamore. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Library. 

with InttodiictionS) Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott 8vtt. Gilt top. Ecich Volume, cloth, is, 6d, net ; leather, 2s. dd. net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 



Bacon (Francis), 
LORD BACON. 



THE ESSAYS OF 



Barham (R. 

LEGENDS. 



H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
Two Volumes. 



Barnet (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Beekfopd (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Two 

Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EAKLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Geoeok 
Canning's additional Poems. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CKABBE. 

Cralk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 



Darley (( 

THE P( 



Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Dante (Allghlerl). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Caey. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cahy. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTK Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 

George). . SELECTIONS FROM 
^OEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT, VERSE. 

t)lckens(Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Votutnes. 

Ferrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Two 

Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John). POEMS. 

Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 
Edition. 

Lamb (Charles). ELIA^ AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. 
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Little Books on Art. 

IVM maiiy Illustrations. Demy iSma. Gilt toji. is. 6d. net. 
Each volume consists of about 200 pagtfs, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure. '■ 



Albrbcht Durer. J. Allen. 
Arts o? Japan, The. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E. Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bloomer. 
BuRNE- Jones. F. de Lisle. 
•Christian Symbolism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Christ in Art. ' Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claudb. E. Dillon. 
Constable. H. W. Tompkins. 
CoROT. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 
Enamels. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frederic Leighton. A. Corkran. 
George Romney. G. Paston. 
Greek Art. H. B. Walters. 
Greuze and Boucher. E. F. Pollard, 



Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
Illuminated Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 
Jewellery. C. Davenport. ^ 
John Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. J, Sime. 
Millet. N. Peacock. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 
Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Second Edition. 
Rembrandt. Mrs. E.'A. Sharp. 
Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 
Vandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R 
Gilbert. 

Watts. R. E, D. SIcetcbley. 



The Little Galleries. 

Demy idmo, 2s. 6d. net. 

Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 

the life and wort of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romney. 
A Little Gallery of Hoppner. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. 

A Little Gallery op English Poets. 



The Little Guides. 

With many Illustrations by E. H. N^v^ and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8va, gilt top, cloth, 2j. dd. net; leather, y. 6d. net. 

The main features of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; {3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compaqt presentation of everything that is interesting in the 
natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. A. H. 

Thompson. Second Edition. 
English Lakes, The. F. G. Brabant. 
Isle of Wight, The. G. Clinch. 
Malvern Country, The. B. C. A. Windle. 
North Wales. A. T. Story. 
Oxford and its Colleges. J. Wells. 

Eighth Edition. 



Shakespeare's Country. B. C. A. Windle. 

Third Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. G. E. Troutbect. 

Second Edition, 



Buckinghamshire. E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. W. M. Gallichan, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



The New Library of Music. 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. -Demy Sva, •;s. 6ii. net. 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. Illu»- I liANDEL. By R. A. Streitfeild. Illustrated, 
trated. 1 Secmid Editiaih 



lUitstrattd. Fcap. %vo. 



Oxford Biographies, 

Gilt top, ■ Each volume, clot/i, 2s. 6d. net; leat/ur, 
3j. 6d. nit. 



Dantb A1.1GHIERI. By Paget Tonybee, 

M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 
GiROLAMO Savonarola By E. L. S. I^ors- 

burgh, M.A. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. 

Second Edition. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. 



The Young Pretender. By C. S. Teny, 
Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. By A. g. M'Dowall. 
Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 
Beaconsfibld. By Walter Siehel. 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 

Atkins. 
FBAN9QIS Fenblon. By Viscount St. Cyres. 



Bomantic History, 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A. Illustraied. Demy %vo, 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as aflford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 



The First Governess of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret op Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. \os, td. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. Martin 



Hume. M.A. 15^. net. 
The Nine Days* Ql'een. Richard Davejt 
With a Preface by Martin HumCi M.A> 
iw. di, net. 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Editioti revised, 

Denty Zvo. 12s. 6d, 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. /}emy Svo. 

lor. 6d. 
An Introduction to the History of 

Religion. By F. B. Tevons. M.A. 

Litt. D. Fourth Edition. DemySvo. iqf. «<f. 



An Introduction Tb the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D; Demy 
Svo. . los. 6a, 

The i*HiLOSopiiY of Religion in England 
and America. By Alfred Caldecott, p.D. 
Demy Zvo. lor. 6a , , 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. IGdited Jby E, C. S. Gibson, 
p.p. Sixth Edison, ffemy 8tv. izf. 6d. 
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Thb Little lAmKRi—ccntmutii. 

Mapvell (Andpew). THK POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. 

Hilton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 

MolP CD. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith (Hopace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Stepne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lopd). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 
SON. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 



MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Three Voluwes, 
PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Vaughan (Henpy). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. 

Watephouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twel/lk 
Edition, 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. 

WopdswoFth (W.) and Colerldee [S. T.) 
LYRICAL BALLADS. 



The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 

Poti i6mo, Jn j^o Volumes. Gilt top. Leather, pict \s. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, los, net. 



Miniature Library. 

Gilt to/. 



EuFHBANOR : A Dialogue on Yoiith. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Demy y^ma. Leather^ 
2S. Met, 

The Life of Edward. Loud Herbert of 
Cherburv. Written by himself. Demy 
^itno. Leather^ as. net. 



PoLONiDS : or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances, By Edward FitzGerald. Demy 
23mo. Leather, as. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhaytAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 
Leather, ts. net. 



The New Library of Medicine. 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. Demy Zvo, 



Care of the Body, The. By F. Cavaaagh. 

Second Edition, js, 6d. net. 
Children of the Nation, The. By the 

Riglit Hon. Sir Jolin Gorst. Second Edition. 

IS, 6d. net. 
Control of a Scourge, The ; or. How 

Cancer is Curable. By Chas. P. Childe. 

ys. 6d. net. 
Diseases of Occupation. By Sir Thomas 

Oliver. los. 6d. net. 
Drink Problem, The, in its Medico-Socio- 
logical Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynack. 

7J. 6d. net, 
Druqs and the Drug Habit. B^ H. 

^aiosbury. 



Functional Nerve Diseases. By A. T, 
Schofield. 7f . 6d. net, 

•Heredity, The Laws of. By Archdall 

Reid. 3IX. net. 
Hygiene of Mind, The. By T. S. Clouston. 

Fifth Edition, js. 6d. net. 

Infant Mortality. By George Newman. 
■js, 6d, net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis (Consump- 
tion), The. By Arthur Newsholme. 
zar. 6d. net. 

Air and Health. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
IS. id. net, Second Editifif, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



The New Library of Music, 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Illustrated. Demylvo, Is.dd.nct. 

Hugo Wolf. By Ernest Newman. lUus- I Handel. By R. A. Streatfeild. Illustiatci 
trated. I Second Edition. 



Oxford Biographies, 



Illustrated. Fcap. Si'c. Gilt top. 



Each volume, cloth, zs. 6d. net; leatlur, 
: 6d. net. 



Dantb Aughieri. By Patjet Tonybee, 

M.A., D. Litt. Third Edition. 
GiROLAMO Savonarola By £. L. S. Hors- 

burgh. M.A. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C' Benson. M.A. 

Second Edition. 
Sir Walter RAtEidh. By I. A. Taylor. 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. 



The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
Robert Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. By A. g. M'Dowall. 
Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. 
BeaconsfiSld. By Walter Sidhel. 
JOHANN Wolfgang Goethe. By H. G. 

Atkins. 
Fkanjois Fenelon. By Viscount St. Gyres. 



Romantic History, 

Edited by MARTIN HUME, M.A, Illitstrated. DemyZvo, 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical 
importance. 



The First Governess of the Nether- 
lands, Margaret of Austria. Eleanor 
E. Tremayne. \os. 6d. net. 

Two English Queens and Philip. Martin 



Hume, M.A. 15^. net. 
The Nine Days' Queen. Richard Davey- 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A' 
zof . (ti, net. 



Handbooks of Theology. 



The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Editioti. revised. 

Demy ivo. xis. 6d. 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 800. 

XOf. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A. 
Litt. D. Fourth Edition. Demy ivo. zo;. $<f. 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
&V0. los. 6a. 

The Philosophy of Reugiok in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, p.D. 
Demy ivo. xos. 6d. 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. . Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
p.p. Sixth Edition. Demy ivo. lai. M. 



Fiction 
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The Westminster Commentaries. 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of K;eble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. - 



The Aqt.s of the Afostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. ' Demy ivo. Fourth 
Edition. los. 6d, 

The First Epistle o» Paul the Afostiib 

To THE COKINTHIANS. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge, M.Aw Second Ed. Depiy ivo. ds. 
The Book of Exodus/ Edited by A. H, 

M'Neile, B.D. With a Map and 3 Plaiis. 

Detny Zvo, los, 6d, 
The Book of Ezekiel. Edited by H. A. 

Redpath, M.A., D.Litt. Demyivo. 10s. 6d. 



The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition. Demy Svo. 10s. 6a. 

AlJDITId^S AT^D COKBECTIONS IN THE SEVENTH 

EdiTioN of'The Book of Genesis. By 
, S. R. Driver, D.D. Demy Svo. 11. 
The Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D.D- Second Edition. Demy Svo. 6s. 
The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. KnowUng, 
D.D. Demy ivo. 6s. 



Part III. — A Selection of Works of Fiction 



Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. ■ 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY; Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: ok. The 

Polite Adventuress. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. %s. 6d.' 
•THE GLAD HEART. Cr.Svo. 6t. 

AUepton (Mark). SUCH AND SUCH 
THINGS. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Annesley (Mattde). THIS DAY'S MAD- 
NESS. Second. Edition. Cr. Svo. ts. 

BaffOt (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition: Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr- Svo. 

6s. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition. 

Cr., Svp. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Bailey CH. C). STORM AND TREASURE. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Ball lOona H.) (Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s, 



BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Barlne-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

tJRITH, Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE, SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

MARGERY . OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, Cr- 

the", broom - SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. . 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GUAVAS The tinner. illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BLADYS '0F„THE STEWPONEY. IIlus. 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PABO the priest. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE; Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
J-N DEWISLANDv. Second Edition, Cr, 

THE'fROBISHERS. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
DOMITIA;' Illustrated. Second Edition, 

Cr. Svo. 6s, 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

Cr,Svo, 6s, 
Bapp (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE . COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 

Edition. Cr, Svoi 61, 
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Methuen and Company Limited 



THE MUTABLE MANY. Third EditUn. 
Cr. iva. 6s. 

Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW ; or, Thb Progbbss 
OP AN OrsN Mind. Stand Editiim, Cr. 
%V0. fa, 

Belloe (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Stand Editiim. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. iva. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO : A Detail or thb 
Day. Fifttmth Edition. Cr. iaio. 6s. 

Blpmlneham (Geopgre A). THE B.\D 

TIMES. Sicond Edition. Cr. Sva. 6s. 
SPANISH GOLD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

the' SEARCH PARTY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Bowen (Mapjorie). I WILL MAIN- 
TAIN. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Bpethepton(Ralph Harold). AN HONEST 

MAN. Stand Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Canes CBepnard). WHY DID HE DO 

IT ? Stand Eaition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Castle (Agnes and Eerepton). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Cllffopd (MPS. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated. 
Stand Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET AGENT : 

A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sva. 6s. 

CopelU (MaPie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twtnty- Ninth Ed. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

VENDETTA. Twenty-Stvinth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. 

THELMA. Fortiith Ed. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Hintittnth Edition. iCr. ivo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixttenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD. Stvtntitnth Ed. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8ro. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/ty-Ft/th 
Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twii/th 
Edition, zjjth Thousand. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Sicond Edition, ijoth 
Thousand. Cr, ivo. 6s, 

GOD'S GOOD MAN; A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition, xsath Thou- 
sand, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: thb Tkacedt or A 
Quiet Life. Sicond Edition. iiath 
Thousand. Crown ivo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twintynehth 
Edition. Cr, ivo. 6s. 



BOY : a Sketch. Eltvtnth Edition. Cr. ivo. 

6s. 
CAMEOS. Thlrtitnth Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

Cotes (MPS. Evepapd). See Duncan (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Cpockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Stcottd 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

CPOlteP (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

JOHANNA. Stcond Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edison. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Stvtnth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr, 
ivo. 3J. 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated. Cr. Sva. 31. 6J/. 

Dawson (Wapplngton). THE SCAR. 

Stcond Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE SCOURGE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Douglas (Theo.). COUSIN HUGH. 
Stcond Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s, 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition, Cr, ivo, 6s. 

Danean (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. Thjird Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

•ElHott (Robert). THE IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN. Crown ivo. 6s. 

Fenn (G. Manvllle). SYD BELTON ; or. 
The Boy who would not go to Sea. Illua- 
trated. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 3s, 6d. 

Findlatep (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition. Cr. 

Th"e LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo, 6s, 

Findlatep (Mapy). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
OVER THE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 

8v0. 6s. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. Illustrated. 

Second EdiiioH. Cr, ivo, 6s, 

Fpancls (M. E.). (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
STEPPING WESTWARD. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo, 6t. 
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MARGERY 0' THE MILL. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivn. 6s. 

HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. Third Edition. 
Cr.Zva. ts. 

GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. 
Second Edition. Cr. ^0. 6s, 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh). THE SLAKING 
OF THE SWOKD. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GIANiJELLA. Second EdiHoti. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Fry (B. and C. BO- A MOTHER'S SON. 

yi/fk Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Gerard (Louise). THE GOLDEN CEN- 
TIPEDE. Second Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Glbbs (Philip). THE SPIRIT OF RE- 
VOLT. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Cissing (George). THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

»Glendon (George). THE EMPEROR OF 
THE AIR. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HamlUon (Cosmo). MRS. SKEFFING- 
TON. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Hlehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo.- 6s. 
FELIX. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr.&iio. 6*. 
THE GARDEN Oi' ALLAH. Eighteenth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BARBERY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. ^ ^ 

•HllUersKAshton). THE MASTER-GIRL. 
Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Eleventh Editiqn. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. Cr, 

Svo. 6s, ; ■ , 
A MAN OF MARK. Sixth Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AH- 

TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Qr.Svg. 6f. 



QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. .Cr,Svo, 6s, 

TALES OF Two PEOPLE. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GREAT MISS DRIVER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Maddox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL : A Romance. Second Edition, Cr* 
Svo, 6s, ' ' 

MR. APOLLO : A Just Po5Siblb Stohy. 
Second Edition, Cr, %vo, 6s, 

Hutten (Baroness von). THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 

Hyne (C. J. Cutellffe). MR. HOR- 

ROCKS, PURSER. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svot 
6s. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Tliirty^first Edition. Cr, Svo, xs, 6d, 
SEA URCHINS. Fiftcmth Edition, Cr. 

. Svo. V. 6d. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Ninth Edition. Cr, Svo. v. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Eighth 

Edition, ' Or, Svo, aj. 6d, 
THE SKIPPER'S.WOOING. Ninth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 3*. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. Tenth 

Edition, Cr. Svo. y, 6d, 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 3s, 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. ■ Cr, SVo. ^s. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svoi 3*. 6d. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Illustrated. Fow-th 

Edition, Cr, Svo, 3J. 6d„ 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Le Queux (WUHam). THE HUNCHBACK 

OF WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 61. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 

Cr. Svo, ! 6». 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

•Lindsey (William). THE SEVERED 

MANTLE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

London (Jacic). WHITE FANG. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
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Lubbotk (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
ivo. 6s. 

Luoas (St John). THE FII^ST ROUND. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 44/A Thousand. Cr. Bvo. 
31. 6d. 

Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION : A Modern Novei-. Tkird Edition. 
Cr.Svu. 6s. • ' 

BROTHERS ALL; Morb Stories of 
Dutch Peasant Life. Third Edition,^ 
Cr. Bva. 6s. 

THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

M'Carthy (Justin H.). THE DUKE'S 
MOTTO. Fourth Edifim. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA M'NAB. Ei/iA Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. ' ' : 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sz-^. 6s. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.ivo.6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.)- THE PARISH 

NURSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Secoiui Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE HEART-SMITER. Secmid Edition. 

Cr.Siio. 6s. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. '■ 

Marsh (Richard). THE COWARD BE- 
HIND THE CURTAIN. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THte SURPRISWli HUSBAND. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Second 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

LIVE MEN'S SHOES. Second Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Eaition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s, 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Illustrated. TlUrd Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Maud (Constance). A DAUGHTER OF 

FRANCE. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Maxwell (W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6j. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Uit. 61. 



THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi. 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.ivo. 6s, 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAVBURY: Be- 
tween You AND I. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
ivo., 6t, 

Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s., 
VICTORY. Cr.ivo.^... 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Illustrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 
HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 

2J. 6d. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Story 

of an Oi.d-fash^onep Town. Illustrated. 

Second Edition.. Cr. ivo. 3s. 6d. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. ivo. jsj 6d. 

Molesworth (MPS.). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. * ivo. 
31. 6d. 

Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
L006E. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Montgortienr (K. LO. COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s, 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr., ivo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Nesbit (E.), (Mrs. H. BJand). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. ivo. . 6s. _ 

Noble (Edward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

OlUvant (Alfred). OWD BOB,\ THE 
GREY DOG OF RENMUIR. ' With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh, Ed. Cr. ivp. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Eaition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 

WEBS. Illustrated. Fourth Ed. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fourtg 

Edition. Cr. Boa. 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. ' 

THE LONG ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

the" song of HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER STORJES. , Second E,ditiou. 
Cr. ivo. 6s. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THE EXILES OF FALOO. 

Crown ivo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr, ivo, 6t. 
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MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edituti. Cr.Zvo. 

^ 6s, . . . ■ 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr.iva. 6r. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Ediium, Cr. ivo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleoti. Sixth 
Edition. Cr, ^0. 6s.- 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

THE. SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth Edition.. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of ^Two Kingdoms.^ , Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. ivo. '6s. '' ' 

IHE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo, v. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition, 

, Cr. &V0, 6s. 

Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 

TYRANT. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

Patterson (J. E.). WATCHERS BY THE 

SHORE. Third Edition. Cr. iva, 6s, 

Pember-ton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

QF, A THRONE. Il^strated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Sv,o. 6s. . 
I CROWN THEE KING. lUustrated. Cr, 
■ Zvo. 6s. ■ ■ , 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story ok 

THE Shires. Illustrated. Third B,dition, 

Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN 

HEART. Second Edition. Cr,&!io,6s, 
Phlllpotts(Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Sm. 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

.Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown Zvo, 61. 

Piekthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Seventh Edition, Cr, Zvo. 

6s, 
•Q' (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 

WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN and other Stories. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Querido (Israel). tolLOFMEN. Trans- 
lated by F. S. Arnold. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). THE EN- 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition, 

THE EASY GO LUCKIES : or. One Way 

op Living. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HAPPINESS. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6i. 

Rhys (Graee). THE BRIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition, 

A SON oV THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Zvo. 31. 6rf. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Foui-th Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
SPLENDID BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Ritchie (Mrs. David 0.). MAN AND 
THE CASSOCK. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). THE 

MAGISTRATE'S OWN CASE. Cr. 

Zvo, 6s, 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
ABANDONED. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. 

Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Sandys (Sydney). JACK CARSTAIRS 
OF THE POWER HOUSE. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE PASSION OF 
PAUL MARILLIER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

•Shakespear (Olivia). UNCLE HILARY. 

Cr. Zvo. 61. 

Sldgwlck (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

the" SEVERINS. FouHh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

Stewart (Newton V.). A SON OF the 
EMPEROR. : Being Passages from the 
Life op Enzio, King of Sardinia and 
Corsica. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Swayne (Martin Lutrell). THE BISHOP 
AND THE i-ADY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
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Thurston (E. Temple). MIRAGE. Fturtk 

Editimt. Cr. ivo* 6j. 

UnderhUl (Evelyn). THE COLUMN OF 

DUST. Cr. 8»». &r. 

Vopst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL adventures OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. iva. 6s. 

IN AMBUSH. Sicmd Edition, Cr.lvt. 
ts. 

Walneman (Paul). THE WIFE OF 
NICHOLAS FLEMING. Cr. ivo. 6i. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. ^vo, 6j. 

THE HIGH TOBY. Third Ediiim. Cr. 

A MIDSUMMER DAVS DREAM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE PRIVATEERS. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Rvo. 6s. 
A' POPPY SHOW : Bbino Divers and 

DivBRSB Tales. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. .Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 



Webllne (Pegey). 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. 



THE STORY OF 
Third Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 
•THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. Also Medium Svo, 6d. 

Weyman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. Illustrated. Twmts-Sicond Edi- 
tion. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Stcomi Edition. Cr. 
tvo. 6t. 



White (Edmund). THE HEART OF 
HINDUSTAN. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

White (Percy). LOVE AND THE WISE 
MEN. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.). THE ADVEN- 
TURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second 
Edition. Cr. S^tf. • 6*. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. ixio. 
6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Secotid Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition, Cr. ivo. 6s, 

PAPA. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth . Edition. Cr, Svo. 
6s. Also Cr. Svo. xs. net. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES : A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. in/o. 6s, 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Svoi 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Illustrated. 
Fi/th Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wyliarde (Dolf). the pathway of 

THE PIONEER (Npus Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



Books for Boys and Girls. 

Illustrated. Crown ivo, y, 6d, 



The Gettiho Well or DoKotht. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Second Edition, 
Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
Master Rockafellar's Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 
Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not 

go to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second 

Edition. 
The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Second Edition, 



A Girl op the Feofls. 
Fourth Edition. 



By L. T. Meade. 



HspsY Gipsy. By L, T. Meade. 2s. 6d, 

The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Frihcb. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

When Arnold combs Hohb. By Mrs. M. K. 
Mano. 
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The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 

Medium ive. Price id. Double Volumes, 11. 



Act4. 

Thb Adventoubs ok Captain Famfhilc 

Amaury. 

Thb Bird of Fatb. 

The Black Tulip. 

Thb Castlb of Eppsteih. 

Cath£rinb Bluh. 

C^CILB, 

The Chatelet. 

Tub Chevalier D'Hakmental. (Double 

volume.) 
Chicot the Jestee. 
The Comtb de Montgomery. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 

The CoRsiCAN Brothers ; and Otho thk 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. , 

DoM GORENFLOT. 

The Fatal Combat. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. 

Henri de Navarre. 

H£l&ne de Chavernt. 



The Horoscofb. 

Louise ob la Valli^rb. (Double volume.) 

Tub Man in the Iron Mask. (Itoubls 
volume.) 

MaItrb Adam. 

The Mouth of Hem.. 

Nahon. (Double volume.) ' 

Olvmpia. 

Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekob. 

F^rb la Ruin^. 

The Prince of Thieves. 

The Reminiscences or Antont. 

Robin Hood. 

Samuel Gelb. 

The Snowball and the Soltanetta. 

Svlvandirb. 

The Taking of Calais. 

Tales of the Supernatural. 

Tales of Strange Advehturb. 

Tales of Terror. 

The Three Musketeers. (Double volume.) 

The Tragedy of Nantes. 

Twenty Years After. (Double volume.) 

The Wild-Duck Shooter. 

Thp Wolf-Leader. 



llethneu's Sixpenny Books. 

Medium 8z>», 



Albanesl (E. Maria). LOVE and 

LOUISA. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENG.4L. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

Balfoup (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 



Baping-Gould (S). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK 2ITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

INiTHE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 
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Methuen and 



ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

Bapp (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. F.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

Bponte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. .■ 

Caffim (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

C^M^ (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

CPOkeP (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (Aliehierl). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

GlssIng(G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanvllle (Ernest). THE INCA'S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



Company Limited 

Glelg (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Grimm ■ (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TALES.- 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

Ingpaham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S, K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mps. M. E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

March (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Matheps (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
THE FERRYMAN. 
Meade (Mps. t. T.). DRIFT. 
Mlllep (Esther), l LIVING LIES. 

MItfopd (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN 



Fiction 
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Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norpis (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 

PhUlpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 



•Q' (A. T. QuUler 
WHITE WOLF. 



Couch). THE 



Ridge (W.Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 



ERB. 

Russell (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 



THE MASTER OF 



Serjeant (Adeline). 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 



Sldgwick (Mrs. 
MAN. 



Alfred). THE KINS- 



Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Walfopd (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B.iMarrlott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

•CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 
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